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A woman from Ireland sums up her impressions 
of American family life after a 
three-months’ stay in the United States 


“Those American Parents 
Amazed Me” 


Condensed from The Pioneer as reprinted in The Irish Digest 
Alice Curtayne 


T IS MAINLY the seamy side 

of American family life that 

becomes known outside the 
country. The non-American con- 
jures up a picture of home life that 
has almost vanished: the mother 
out working, the children “mak- 
ing-do” with pre-cooked food out 
of the refrigerator. 

When evening comes, the ex- 
hausted dollar-earners recuperate, 
usually in bed, to rebuild their 
energy for tomorrow. It is then the 
children’s turn to go out: spoiled 
and ill-mannered brats, they rotate 
endlessly between the television set 
and the movie screen, their jaws 
in perpetual motion. They move 
about in packs, interested only in 


mechanical entertainment and 
luxury foods. The parent has sacri- 
ficed the home for the sake of the 
dollar, and the answer is the 
juvenile delinquent. Many Irish 
people are convinced believers in 
this current misrepresentation. 

The reality of Catholic family 
life in America does not bear any 
resemblance to that dreary picture. 
Large families are popular and it 
is exceptional for the mother of a 
young family to take a job. A 
domestic help who sleeps in the 
home is unknown except in wealthy 
families. 

Housework is greatly lightened 
by the extensive use of gadgets; 
nevertheless, every member of the 


The Pioneer, published by The Pioneer Total Abstinence Association, 1 
27 Sherrard St., Dublin, ireland and The Irish Digest, published 
by C. J. Fallon, Ireland. 
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family has duties, carried out with- 
out question. Even age six has to 
dispose of empty tins and help 
carry out the. garbage bin before 
going off to play. 

Most jobs allow Saturday free as 
well as Sunday. For the other five 
days the whole family rises at seven 
and it is not unusual for the par- 
ents to go to 7:30 Mass. Dad sleeps 
Jate on Saturday, and Sunday is 
mother’s turn to go to a late Mass. 
So Dad, in pajamas and dressing- 
gown, takes possession of the 
kitchen on Sunday morning and 
will be found there turning 
sausages on the pan as the children 
troop in from different Masses. 

These American Catholic parents 
are very charitable towards such 
paid help as they can find. They 
are cheerful in situations against 
which the Irish housewife would 
revolt. I found them employing 
epileptics, slight mental cases, or 
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invalids who can give only the 
minimum help. 

Generally speaking, the efficien- 
cy of American mothers is admir- 
able. It is something that amazes 
the European. Gadgets are not the 
whole explanation. All the mothers 
I met were good cooks. They also 
go through an amount of hard 
work with dispatch and without the 
least detriment to their appear- 
ance. I remember being asked out 
to dinner one night by a mother of 
four, who has no help of any kind, 
not even the occasional help of 
relatives. The husband brought the 
three older children in the car to 
meet me because, he explained, 
that gave the mother a chance to 
get some chores out of the way. 

This mother is a writer, too, and 
she told me she is sometimes badly 
harried by dead-line dates. I was 
ushered into a house where every- 
thing seemed to be in perfect or- 
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der, an elegant table in readiness 
and an excellent meal. First we 
played with the children, then 
combined to put them to bed when 
they had eaten, and then we dined. 
The evening passed without a 
hitch. 

What grace was in that home! 
The thing I admired is the way 
they hold on to gracious living de- 
spite the pressure. They favor 
lighted candles on the dinner table 
as well as flowers, and of course 
the usual polished silver and gleam- 
ing glass. They usually change for 
the evening meal. 

I met a mother of eight who 
looked like a debutante. I spent a 
fortnight with a mother of six who 
was dress-conscious and fashion- 
right from the crown of her shining 
hair to the tip of her elegant shoe. 
This is the rule, not the exception. 

I could write a great deal about 
the American mother’s sense of 
dedication in the rearing of her 
family. The children of this type 
of family are obedient. They rise 
at the first call and get through 
their departure for school and work 
with far less fuss than in Irish 
homes. The day’s program is usual- 
ly discussed the night before and 
the parental ruling accepted with 
the minimum protest. 

It is true that the young people 
are on a slack rein, more so than 
in Ireland, but they do respect that 
slight control. Every boy and girl 
learns to drive at an early age so 
as to qualify for a license at 16 or 
17. They strive devotedly to drive 
with care. I was taken on many 
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journeys by teenagers newly in 
possession of a driving license. Al- 
ways on my return, the parents 
separately questioned me about 
the driving. How was it? The ex- 
pected question never failed to 
come. 

I learned a lesson from Ameri- 
can mothers: not to allow maternal 
apprehensiveness to frustrate the 
normal progress of son or daugh- 
ter. In one home where I had the 
privilege of spending a fortnight, 
the parents dined out together 
every Friday night—a custom they 
had kept up since their engage- 
ment days. On parents’ “night-out,” 
the mother left the evening meal 
prepared for the five adolescents, 
but she did not inquire how they 
were going to spend the time. 

On the parents’ return, they 
would find the hall-table covered 
with notes explaining where the 
children were. The parents read 
them and then went to bed. There 
was no waiting-up, no fuss. 

Yet parental responsibility is 
taken seriously. I happened to 
meet two fathers, each of whom 
confided to me that his eldest son 
was a little disappointing, inas- 
much as, now turned 20, he still 
could not decide on a career. These 
men were in different States and 
held very different professions, yet 
their parental tactics were identi- 
cal: to pray, of course, to play the 
waiting game, to continue to give 
the boy the maximum protection. 

There was no disposition to do 
the heavy father; there was not the 
slightest hint of recrimination. 


November 


They both took the view that the 
home is primarily where the boy’s 


_self-confidence and morale must 


be built up. 

There is unusually heavy traffic 
of children’s friends in and out of 
those homes. The boy aged nine 
spends Saturday morning at foot- 
ball when his few chores are 
finished. But long before his de- 
parture, the porch and hall are 
crowded with his friends, checking 
on bicycles, football helmets and 
the harness that is donned under 
the jerseys. There is not even a 
passage-way for adults. Or the 
teenage daughter is confined to 
bed with a cold, whereupon six or 
seven of her close friends promptly 
foregather in her bedroom, pop- 
ping the tops off bottles of Coca 
Cola and constming plates of 
biscuits. 

Many of those American Catho- 
lic parents show great independ- 
ence of mind. I know four homes 
where there is no television set. 
Each of those fathers was convinc- 
ed he was the only American par- 
ent to hold out against the current. 
When I mentioned the others, he 
was very surprised. It takes 
strength of mind thus to resist the 
ideas that dominate the lives of 
the majority. 

American Catholic families are 
conscious of being part of a com- 
munity, perhaps even a community 
beleaguered by the pagan. The re- 
lationship between priests and 
people is usually very good. 

There were only two voints to 
which I found it hard to adjust 
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myself in American family life. One 
was the spontaneous display of 
affection for the stranger, and the 
other was the casualness. When 
different members of a family em- 
braced me, I shrank into myself. 
I found the intimacy of the ever- 
open door likewise a little hard to 
take. Central heating makes the 
doors unnecessary. The family do 
not close their bedroom doors. 


They carry on a conversation from 
room to room, and their dressing 
and undressing is a public affair 
within the family circle. 

The corridor light is left on all 
night and the members of the 
family go to bed and fall asleep 
with all room doors open. Far 
from being disturbed by coming 
and going in the corridor, they say 
it lulls them to sleep. 


{Ci 


“Remember the good old days, when you 
could always say you forgot which was the 
clutch and which was the brake ?” 


Copyright 1958 
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A Sunday drive with the family in the 
early 1900’s was a major project 


Horseless Carriage Days 


ACK AROUND the turn of the 
Condensed from century there was a stand- 


The Catholic ard joke that ran some- 
Home Messenger thing like this: 
Ist Pedestrian: “Do long walks 
tire you?” 


Frank L. Remington 2nd Pedestrian: “No. I’m ac- 


The Catholic Home Messenger (July, bw! Society of St. 
Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 
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customed to them. I own an auto- 
mobile.” 

There was more truth than fic- 
tion to the joke, for in pioneer 
motoring days the engine diffi- 
culties and frequent breakdowns 
of horseless carriages did, indeed, 
often force automobile owners to 
walk more than they rode. 

None of the “devil wagons” 
could be termed a paragon of 
mechanical perfection — far from 
it. A motorist had to be virtually a 
master mechanic, and even then 
his car often refused to budge. 
When one driver, who had en- 
countered an inordinate amount of 
trouble with his gasoline buggy, 
noticed the slogan “Nothing To 
Watch But The Road” adopted by 
the manufacturer of his automo- 
bile, he snorted: “Yeah, but I sure 
get tired watching the same piece 
of road!” 

The linen duster motorist ex- 
perienced more headaches than his 
modern day counterpart. On tour, 
he loaded the car with several 
hundred pounds of tools, spare 
parts, tow ropes, extra tires, and 
tire repair kits. Rarely was there 
room for personal items other than 
a tooth brush and clean shirt. Most 
auto travelers shipped their lug- 
gage to the destination ahead of 
time. 

Early day motorists had to get 
along without service stations for 
the very good reason that none 
existed. In that pioneering era, 
drivers carried extra cans of gaso- 
line along with them. The five gal- 
lon can was the nation’s service 
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station and the motorist was his 
own attendant. 

The early car owner usually 
bought his gasoline, oil and grease 
from the grocery or hardware 
store. Often he purchased gasoline 
in bulk and stored it in a 60-gallon 
tank in his backyard. From there 
he transferred it to his car gas tank 
as needed, straining the stuff 
through a chamois to catch foreign 
material. 

If a tourist managed to keep his 
horseless carriage chugging along 
despite tire troubles and mechani- 
cal emergencies, he faced other 
harrowing difficulties. In 1900, 
there were only some 250 miles 
of paved or surfaced roads outside 
the cities in the entire country. If 
it rained, the road became an im- 
possible morass of mud; if the sun 
shone, the highway resembled 
nothing so much as an Oklahoma 
dust bowl during a wind storm. 
Most roads were merely a set of 
deep wheel ruts generously 
sprinkled with boulders and other 
obstacles. 

It was a hardy “hot-rodder,” in- 
deed, who piloted his rattling, 
sputtering, steaming vehicle to the 
ultimate destination on schedule. 
More often than not he missed the 
mark, for there were no road maps 
or numbered highways to follow. 
An autoist venturing on an extend- 
ed trip was virtually an explorer 
in virgin territory. Usually he 
found his way by trial and error. 
One motorist leaving Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, received these in- 
structions for reaching Los An- 
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geles: “Follow this mountain range 
80 miles south to a stick in the 
fork of a road with a paper tied to 
the top. Take the rut that leads off 
to the right.” 

Many drivers of the day had to 
contend with open hostility and 
ridicule from the local populace, a 
number of whom regarded car 
owners as undersirables of the 
lunatic fringe. Some farmers were 
particularly vehement in _ their 
aversion to the devil wagon, main- 
taining that it not only frightened 
their livestock but that its fumes 
contaminated the pure country air. 

To discourage automobile travel 
in their vicinity, rural residents 
quite often scattered tacks, bottles 
and broken glass at strategic spots 
along the road. One die-hard de- 
fender of the noble horse went so 
far as to conceal the blade of a 
crosscut saw in the road. Any un- 
suspecting driver passing that way 
suddenly found himself with four 
flat tires and a strong disinclina- 
tion to ever again travel that par- 
ticular route. 

Legislative bodies of the day, 
too, seemed to take sadistic plea- 
sure in restricting and discourag- 
ing automobile travel. In 1901, for 
example, New York slapped a 
statute on the books that restricted 
the motorist’s speed to eight to 15 
miles an hour. 

Furthermore, New York requir- 
ed a driver approaching a horse to 
pull to the side of the road — if 
the animal’s tender raised his hand. 
And if the cantankerous horse lov- 
er gave another signal, the automo- 
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bilist had to switch off his engine. 
Adamant farmers played this regu- 
lation to the limit, often taking 
their good time and directing dis- 
dainful glances and derisory re- 
marks at the hapless motorist. 

Many early motoring maniacs 
frightened the local residents with 
their youthful antics. When they 
could catch these linen duster 
mischief-makers, local peace offic- 
ers presented them with sum- 
monses to appear in court. The 
great majority of the offenders, 
however, never could be found 
again since they had given fictiti- 
ous names and addresses and there 
was no way of tracing them. 

Responsible lawmakers and _ in- 
dignant civic groups soon tired of 
this deception. State legislatures 
began passing laws requiring auto- 
mobile registration. Upon receipt 
of his registration number each ap- 
plicant, by law, marked his ma- 
chine for identification purposes. 
Less imaginative owners simply 
painted the number on the rear 
end of their cars or on the glass 
coverings of the headlights. The 
more artistic devised ingenious 
markers which were the grandad- 
dies of modern auto tags. 

The variety of restrictions that 
harassed early car owners would 
certainly have discouraged a less 
high-spirited group. In Pennsyl- 
vania one law provided that any- 
one driving at night must come to 
a complete stop every mile, send 
up a rocket signal, and then wait 
10 minutes for the road to clear 
ahead before moving on. 
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Urbana, Ohio, restricted speeds 
to four miles an hour and further 
required a motorist to clang a bell 
beginning 50 feet before an inter- 
section and continuing until the 
crossing had been safely passed. 
There was even a recorded ex- 
ample of a sign reading, “The 
Speed Limit Is Secret This Year. 
Motorists Breaking It Will Be Fin- 
ed $10.00.” 

Early day excursionists, too, fell 
easy prey to constables, merchants 
and hotel keepers with an eye to- 
wards an easy buck. If the con- 
stable couldn’t make a speeding 
violation hold up, he’d switch the 
charge to obstructing the road or 
frightening livestock. And the luck- 
less driver usually had to pay up or 
cool his heels in the local Bastile. 

Hotels along the route frequent- 
ly doubled or tripled their rates. 
After all, innkeepers figured, auto- 
mobile owners wallowed in wealth 
and could afford any price. If it 
came to “get a horse” to haul a 
gasoline buggy out of a mud hole, 
the farmer who brought his team 
charged the motorists whatever the 


traffic would bear — which was 


often considerable. 

A Sunday drive with the family 
in the early 1900’s was a major 
project. Dad usually spent most of 
Saturday preparing the car for the 
outing. By getting up with the sun 
the family could usually make a 
50 to 60 mile round trip, which 
was about all Mom could take ‘any- 
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way. The wind, dust and general 
jouncing left the women folk hag- 
gard and faint. 

Dad usually carried along the 
latest automotive accessories — like 
a gun that squirted ammonia about 
eight feet. Its purpose was to dis- 
courage dogs from chasing the car 
and taking nips at the tires, which 
were so thin and moved so slowly 
that they were in danger of being 
punctured by playful poodles. 

If road exigencies delayed the 
return trip until after dark, Dad 
had to turn on the acetylene gen- 
erator. Water dripped slowly into 
the calcium carbide chamber to 
form acetylene gas that flowed 
along rubber tubing to the head- 
lights where Dad applied a match. 
The resultant glaring white light 
at least helped to light up the road, 
but the accompanying stench made 
many a driver firmly resolve to get 
home before dark on the next trip. 

Of course, we laugh at the trials 
of the motorist of some 50 years 
ago. It’s little wonder, though, that 
the average family in those days 
traveled only about 200 miles a 
year in its automobile. Today, we 
travel in automotive luxury on 
superbly-surfaced highways that 
lead to practically everywhere. To- 
day’s average family travels some- 
thing like 10,000 miles a year in its 


. own car. Yesteryear’s horseless car- 


riage and familiar cry of “Get a 
horse” have long since been rele- 
gated to limbo. 


oo 9 
One*way to curb delinquency is to adopt a curfew taking par- 
ents off the streets at night. — The American Mercury 
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Are checks dated on Sun- 
days or holidays valid? 


By 
T. J. McInerney 


CHECK YOURSELF ON CHECKS 


INETY PER CENT Of all money exchanges in the United States are 

handled by checks. Whether you are on the writing or receiving 

end, or both, you will find it to your advantage to check yourself on 

your knowledge of them. Incidentally, about eight billion checks are 

written and cashed by Americans each year and in the process nearly 
two trillion dollars are exchanged. 


1. True or false—There is no difference between a regular and 
special checking account. 


2. True or false—Check stub records are not too important, since the 
bank keeps good records. 


3. True or false—Checks dated on Sundays or holidays are invalid. | 


4. True or false—Post-dated checks are invalid and should not be 
accepted. 


5. True or false—Checks may not be made out for amounts of less 
than a dollar. 


6. In the event of a difference between the written amount and the | 
figures on a check, which does the bank recognize? 


7. What is (a) a “certified” check? (b) a “cashier’s” check? 
10 
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8. Where is the proper place for a check endorsement? 


9. You are the payee (recipient) of a check and your name is spelled 
incorrectly. What do you do? 


10. What is the difference between a “full,” “blank” and “restrictive” 


endorsement? 


11. For how long a period is an uncashed check good? 
12. Checks must be endorsed in writing only. (True or false). 
13. An erasure in no way affects the validity of a check. (True or false). 


14. Checks must be made out in ink or in typewriter or they are in- 


valid. (True or false). 


15. What do the words “without recourse” mean when accompanying 


an endorsement? 


ANSWERS 


1. False. A regular checking ac- 
count requires a monthly balance, 
usually $200 to $600. When a de- 
positor goes below the minimum 
amount, there is a service charge. 
With special checking accounts, 
minimum balances are not re- 
quired as long as there is enough 
on deposit to meet checks issued. 
The usual charge for a special 
checking account is 10 cents a 
check, with a free name imprint 
on each a recent innovation. 


2. Banks emphasize that an ac- 
curate record on check stubs is 
very important for the depositor. 
Some recommend that the stub 
be filled in before the check so 
that it will not be forgotten. Stub 
record keeps the depositor from 
overdrawing his account with con- 
sequent service charge and also 
provides future reference as to 


date, payee, number of check, 
amount and purpose for which 
drawn. 


3. False. Checks dated on Sun- 
days and holidays are as valid as 
those drawn on other days. 


4. False. However, while 
checks dated in the future are 
valid, banks discourage the prac- 
tice because by the time the check 
comes for payment, the person 
making it out may have changed 
his mind about making the pay- 
ment or may no longer have the 
funds. 


5. False. Checks may be made 
out for any amount, including one 
cent. 


6. The amount written in 
words. 
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7. A check with the word “cer-: 
tified” written or stamped across 
the face and signed by a teller or 
cashier with the date of certifica- 
tion guarantees that the amount 
named has been set aside for pay- 
ment of that specific check. A 
cashier’s check is one that a bank 
will draw on itself on request, 
whether the person requesting it 
has an account or not. Most banks 
now have “bank money orders,” 
similar to those issued by the Post 
Office, so that cashier’s checks are 
usually drawn only on accounts in 
the bank. 


8. While the preferred place 
for endorsement is near the left 
end, a check may be endorsed any- 
where on the back. 


9. If the name of the payee is 
spelled incorrectly, the payee’s 
name should be signed as°it is 
made out on the face of the check, 
then below it, the payee’s name 
should be signed correctly. 


10. A full endorsement is one 
in which the payee or indorser 
specifies the party to whom pay- 
ment shall be made. Such a check 
cannot be cashed or cleared for 
payment unless signed by the 
party specified. A blank endorse- 
ment is one in which the payee 
* writes his name on the back of a 
check, thereby making it payable 
to anyone who may come into pos- 
session of it. Such a check may 


also be transferred any number of 
times without further endorsement. 
A “restrictive” endorsement is one 
under which a check carries the 
notation by the payee “for deposit 
only,” which means that it can be 
used only for deposit in the bank 
account of the payee and is of no 
use to anyone else. 


11. In most states, a check is 
good for six years, but most banks 
withhold payment on a check that 
is more than three months old, 
until they get the approval of pay- 
er or sender. 


12. False. Checks may be en- 
dorsed with a stamp and in com- 
panies where the volume is large 
may be and are run through en- 
dorsing machines. 


13. False. An erasure, especial- 
ly in the amount, will generally 
void a check. 


14. False. A check written in 
pencil is as legal as any other. 
However, banks discourage pencil 
written checks because they can 
be changed more easily than those 
in ink or typewritten. 


15. The words “without re- 
course” mean that the endorser is 
not responsible for payment if the 
original maker does not pay. This 
endorsement is used when a check 
is assigned to a third party not in- 
volved in the original transaction. 


By this time of year many a June bride has found that it’s 


just as hard to find a husband as before. 


— Precious Blood Messenger | 


MaArITAL 
FIDELITY 


Those who think of “fidelity” as implying 
merely a faithfulness in the physical sense are short- 
changing the word. It means much more 


By John Patrick Gillese 


T WAS ALMOST ended, 

the marriage that was 

| | Paul’s and Jean’s: She 

had already left to 

visit her mother, in an- 

other state. When she came. home, 

Paul would be gone. It was the 
easiest way. 

He looked around their home— 
or what had been their home—for 
the last time. The living room was 
lovely—and quiet. His nerves were 
jumpy, but his mind was made 
up. He went into the kitchen, 
poured himself a little “braver.” 
Then, on an impulse he couldn't 
quite control, he went into the 
bedroom where they had shared 


most of their nights for almost 10 
years. He switched on the dresser 
light and looked at the wedding 
photograph that showed them as 
they were the day they were mar- 
ried. Paul, in a dark suit, dodging 
the rice . . . Jean smiling, her arm 
linked in his. 

This isn’t a story that might 
have been. It happened to these 
two people, as it has happened to 
thousands of others. 

“You know,” Paul said, recall- 
ing it for me, “I looked at that 
picture and I asked myself one 
— what had happened to 
us 


Unfortunately, Paul never got 
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the answer. After seven years of 
what could only be called terrible 
living—nights of high-drinking, 
days of cursing and abusing the 
men who worked under him—he 
“married” again. That is, the state 
gave him formal separation from 
Jean, the wife he had “walked 
out on.” The same _ benevolent 
state also gave him permission to 
enter into a civil and legal rela- 
tionship with another woman, a 
widow with three small children. 
Even to him it must have sounded 
strange, repeating: “I, Paul, take 
thee, Alyce, to be my lawful wed- 
ded wife, to love and to cher 
ish . . . till death do us part.” The 
same words he had repeated be- 
fore, to Jean. And death had not 
claimed Jean. 

This is not a_ psychological 
study of what life has been like 
to him since. The last time I saw 
Paul, he was limping down the 
street, a well-dressed man who 
had grown very obese. He wasn’t 
cursing anyone, but he looked any- 
thing but happy. He actually 
looked haunted. 

He told me his girls—Alyce’s 
children by her former marriage— 
were being taught by the Sisters, 
who were very pleased with them. 
He was also, he said, trying to 
make some sort of reconciliation 
with the Church. 

“You know, John,” he said, with 
tears springing suddenly to his 
eyes, “those kids became Cath- 
olics because of me! You know it’s 
hard sitting there on a Sunday 
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morning, seeing them going to 
Communion and knowing I can 
never go—unless Jean dies before 
me.” 

He was still wondering what 
had happened to the Jean and 
Paul who stepped out of that 
same church years before. And he 
was getting a little closer to the 
answer. 

“I can see now it wasn’t all her 
fault, but at the time... ” 

It’s never all her fault, nor his. 
And time in marriage is unimpor- 
tant. What does count is the over- 
all plan, which has to be viewed 
in the perspective of eternity. 

Because, actually—and this is a 
truth my wife and I believe to be 
constant—if there is enough attrac- 
tion between twa people to take 
them to the altar in the first place, 
there is enough to keep them to- 
gether until the One Who made 
them man and wife dissolves the 
bond. In fact, my wife and I have 
been playing a strange game for 
years. Every couple we meet— 
especially those who are: most cer- 
tain they are mismated—we study, 
asking ourselves if they could pos- 
sibly be better mated. And with- 
out fail we believe that people do 
marry the right partners! 

- The most extreme case I know 
of, a woman married to an alco- 
holic, still seems right to us. She 
is loudest in her lamenting (her 
husband has now become an irre- 
sponsible wanderer’ gone — for 
months at a time) but more people 
than ourselves can see a strange 
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pattern: that she herself is respon- 
sible for much of his alcoholism; 
that that disease, while now her 
cross, will likewise become her 
redemption. 

We play the strange game over 
and over with her. Is there any 
other man we know who would 
have been a better husband, not 
to her but for her? And we can 
find no one. Certainly we're con- 
vinced of this: whatever hell has 
come to them in marriage came 
not because of marriage, but be- 
cause of the way they failed their 
marriage: she by her constant 
complaining, he by his little-boy 
habit of finding comfort at a bar: 
both of them burying reality in 
bad habits. 

Which is, perhaps, as good a 
way as any for leading up to 
“marital fidelity,” which, trans- 
lated, means “faithfulness in mar- 
riage.” 

Faithfulness to what? 

To God, to each other, to their 
family—to the mystical union that 
is marriage. For it is a mystical 
union. Ask those who know what 
marriage is all about. A man may 
be quite happy if his wife goes 
on a two-month holiday to her 
mother’s after a number of years. 
But let her die and for a lot 
longer than two months, he is a 
stranger to himself. He is one 
again, not two-in-one-flesh, and 
it. is a strange loneliness. 

As for divorce, a man or woman 
lies in his or her teeth when they 
believe that you can ever really 
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be rid of the person you married. 
That once-loved one you put away 
is forever close, even when the 
conscious mind has driven all 
thoughts of him or her from enter- 
ing your head. 

As late as 50 years ago, it 
would not have been necessary 
to belabor the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond: even the Pro- 
testants frowned on divorce. But 
today it is different. Never have 
more books and movies been de- 
voted to the theme of romance; 
never has more emphasis been 
placed on sex. And never, in the 
whole history of America, have 
there been fewer happy marriages; 
never as much trouble as with the 
problem of sex. “Fidelity” in mar- 
riage is a forgotten essence; even 
a percentage of Catholics has 
fallen victim to our times and ob- 
tains civil separations on a scale 
that would have been appalling 
half-a-century ago. 

Those who think of “fidelity” as 
implying merely a faithfulness in 
the physical sense are short-chang- 
ing the word. It does mean that, 
but it means much more. It means 
being faithful to the whole pur- 
pose and ideal of marriage unto 
death. On the degree of that fi- 
delity depends, without fail, the 
happiness of marriage. 

To that goal, let’s look briefly 
at marriage. 

To begin with, there is a Divine 
Plan for marriage. Even before 
Christ elevated marriage to a 
Sacrament, God ordained it from 
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the beginning. He made man and 
He made woman and He said 
they shall be two in one flesh. He 
did so out of His everlasting love 
for men: that he might have a 
helpmate and comforter of his 
own kind and that the two would 
unite and fill the earth. Therefore, 
unless people entering marriage 
are prepared to seek and co- 
operate in the Divine Plan, mar- 
riage is a failure. Can it be any- 
thing else? 

Very interesting, then, is the 
result of a 1955 survey (secular) 
wherein sociologists listed certain 
conditions that they found were 
common in the “best risk” mar- 
riages. In such marriages, says the 
survey, the couple— 

1. Attend church services sev- 
eral times a month; 

2. Were married by a minister 
of religion; 

3. Had “considerable” religious 
home training; 

4. Had some formal education 
in religion after the age of 18; 

5. Went through courtship free 
from unchastity. 

Conversely, in a survey of 
13,528 Maryland marriages (on a 
report by H. M. Bell) the divorce 
rate was as follows: 

Jews—4.6% 

Catholics—6.4% 

t Protestants—6.8 % 

Mixed marriages—15.2% 

With irreligious partners— 
16.7%. 

. Is there a connection between 
religion and marital fidelity? 
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Quite obviously—especially when 
you bear in mind that while 50% 
of U. S. Jews no longer attend the 
synagogue, probably 99% do 
place heavy emphasis on the 
family — and later, the formal — 
study of their faith and race. 
Other than violating Rule 1 of the 
“best-risk” rules above, they fol- 
low those measures for a good 
marriage thoroughly. No _ one 
knows better than the Jew the 
tremendous part marriage has 
played in keeping his race and re- 
ligion distinct through 6,000 years 
of human upheaval. 

The statistics merely prove 
what every mature person knows: 
that marriage and religion go 
hand-in-hand. Those who enter 
marriage withoyt cognizance of 
the Divine Plan behind their 
union, face tremendous odds 
against finding happiness after 
the initial novelty of romance 
wears off. “Romance,” as the same 
mature person knows, is but the 
bloom that draws the bee to the 
blossom. Romance is the sip of 
wine; marriage is the life-long 
banquet—if the bride and groom 
will let it be so. 

In our day, we have placed 
marriage happiness on everything 
but the right thing—fidelity. We 
have, thanks to the hucksters, 


somehow got the notion that mar- 
riage happiness is contingent on 
owning a ranch-type bungalow 
with, green broadloom up to your 
ankles. If you have that, then your 
discontent can only be eliminated 
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by a new 1958 auto, a cottage in 
the north woods and an annual 
vacation—to Europe if you've al- 
ready covered all of the’ Americas. 
Get that; then it’s dependent on 
social acceptance—tea with the 
Vandersnoolts and your name in 
the society columns. And if you 
have all that? Well, there’s sex. 
That's the number one hurdle to 
marriage happiness! 

Actually, sex is more important 
to marriage happiness than any 
of the others, because it is pri- 
marily part of marriage. But even 
here, sex, too, must be sublimated 
to that over-all law of happy mar- 
riage: fidelity. - 

Sex is only important to a man 
when he knows that his wife’s 
body is for him alone, given in 
love. To the mature man, I don’t 
think anything could be more re- 
pellant than the thought of pos- 
sessing a woman’s body without 
possessing her soul as well. That 
union can only be satisfying when 
it is shared in the light of their 
love and with the blessing of God. 
That, actually, is about all a man 
and woman entering marriage 
need know about sex. That their 
bodily union was right from the 
beginning of God’s plan for man; 
that not only is their rapture a 
wonderous thing, but that God 
expressly made it so. He did so 
in compensation for the trials of 
the state of marriage and, on a 
broader plan, to populate heaven 
with human souls. 

Perhaps we should pause here, 


since “marital fidelity” is tied up 
in’ most’ minds with sex in mar 
riage. Atid,'‘as' with the question 
of ‘divorce, it seems almost appal- 
ling to have to state that no mar- 
ried couple should ever contem- 
plate violation of the sacredness 
of their sexual union. What one 
woman can offer a man, physically 
speaking, that his wife can't, is 
probably nothing but Satanic 
imagination on his part; equally 
so for any married woman. 

It is even more than that—for 
once you are married, you have 
no true right to your own body in 
the marriage sense of the word. 
St. Paul says so bluntly enough: 

. the wife does not have the 
right | over her own body; rather 
the husband has it. By the same 
token again, the husband does not 
have the right over his own body; 
rather the wife has it.” 

Supposing, somebody interjects, 
your wife is frigid, or your hus- 
band becomes insane, or you're 
separated for long periods or for 
some reason you can no longer 
have a normal sex life? 

Suppose it all you wish and you 
still know the answer. St. Francis 
de Sales summed it up: “Married 
people have need for two kinds 
of chastity; the one for absolute 
abstinence when they are sepa- 
rated . . . the other for modera- 
tion (and) it is easier to keep our- 
selves altogether from carnal 


pleasures than to preserve a 
moderation in them.” 
Aside from the temptations 
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against. married love that cause 
marriage infidelity, there are other 
attacks on the faithfulness that 
should mark the Christian mar- 
riage union. 

For marriage primarily bespeaks 
union, and union usually begets 
children, “the fruit of the womb.” 
It is a sad marriage where there 
are no children, but sometimes 
harrassed young parents, taunted 
by the secularism of our times, 
tremble, too, when still another 
child is on the way. Perhaps there 
comes a temptation to illegally in- 
terfere with the marriage act, but 
it may not be. 

Marriage is itself a world, but 
like a little satellite it is forever 
pulled by the magnetism of the 
world around it. So we have the 
other reasons for infidelity in mar- 
riage. We should be spending 
more time as a family unit—but 
there are babysitters and so many 
interesting things to do alone. We 
love children, but we want to put 
off having them (by abstinence) 
till we get our home, our car, our 
“fun.” We are not being faithful 
to our undertaking when we ‘stood 
at the altar; why complain, years 
later, if our happiness is meaning- 
less and bitter? 


Even in the best of Catholic 
marriages where the supernatural 
life has not yet taken strong root, 
you will find irritation, bickering, 
a sense of frustration, discourage- 
ment and failure. You may not be 
tempted to dissolve the marriage, 
but sometimes you may ask your- 
self if you wouldn't have been 
happier single. (You wouldn't, but 
that’s not the point!) 

Then it is time to pray. It can 
begin simply enough: the man on 
his knees asking Mary either to 
make his wife like her; or if he’s 
that blind, to make him aware of 
his defects; and the wife praying 
conversely. You might be amazed 
at how the disharmony has been 
disspelled by the day’s end. You 
cannot explain it in human terms, 
for the simple reason that it has 
been wrought by a flow of grace 
from God. 

But over all this is that rather 
mysterious law: fidelity. There is 
tremendous strength in two people 
who know they need never worry 
about each others faithfulness; 
who think with one mind; who 
are, almost literally, two lovers in 
one flesh. Everything they do is 
for each other, or for the fruit of 
their love, their children. 


Sister wAs telling her class that we, like athletes, were run- 
ing a race every day. “Do you know what kind of race you are 
in?” she asked. 

The pupils thought for a while, then Marian waved her hand 
excitedly and cried out, “the human race!” 

— Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 


School has changed 
since dad was a boy 


as a father willing to work 
with him on his homework, 
I decided one evening. 

“Cheer up,” I said to my son 
who sat surrounded by homework. 
“Tll get you through that in no 
time.” 

He looked frankly skeptical. He 
had run across some of my old 
report cards in the attic and he 
was less than impressed. I ex- 
plained, however, that all my 
teachers were real tough markers. 
Reluctantly he agreed to my assist- 
ance. 

“First,” I volunteered, “we'll do 
geography.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Well, geography is geography,” 


Ns helps a boy as much 


Condensed from 
Franciscan Message 


John J. Ryan 


I said lamely. “Surely you have it. 
You know, what country is where.” 
“Oh,” he said. “Geopolitics. Yes, 
we get it in social sciences and 
also in citizenship education.” 

“Hmmm,” I said. “Well, anyhow 
let’s see how you're doing in it. 
Where is Constantinople?” 

He frowned. “Never heard of 
it.” 

“Aha,” I said. “Well, the old 
man isn’t so dumb after all, eh? It 
so happens, as I remember it, Con- 
stantinople is the capital of Tur- 
key.” 

“You mean in ancient times?” 
he asked innocently. 

“Of course not,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said. “Istanbul is the 
capital of Turkey today.” 


(July, 68), The Franciscan 19 


Fr 
Priatery, Pulaski, Wis. 
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“Couldn’t be,” I replied. “Why 
there was even a song that went 
something like Connnnn-STAN-tin- 
ople. C-O-N-S-T ..... Well, you 
know, spelled out.” 

He pointed out to me on the 
map. Sure enough: Istanbul! In 
fact half the countries I remem- 
bered from geography aren’t even 
on the map anymore. I hastily 
changed the subject to arithmetic. 

“I was always a whiz at arithme- 
tic.” I boasted. 

“You mean math?” 

“Well, yes. Same thing. Now if 
John had four apples and Jim had 
three apples and. . .” 

“Let’s use the examples in the 
book, Dad,” he interrupted. Then 
he read it: 

“If Mrs. Martin is buying a deep 
freeze on the installment plan and 
she pays $25.00 down and $11 a 
month for 24 months and the car- 
rying charge is three per cent, how 
much does she pay for the deep 
freeze?” 

I refused to answer. After all 
the hours I spent with John’s four 
apples this was a rotten trick. And 
a nice thing to be teaching kids the 
installment plan at that age. Be- 
sides who ever knows what they 
pay for when they buy on install- 
ments. 

“How about Science, Dad?” he 


asked. I was not too sure at this 
point that he was as innocent as 
he made his qustion seem. 

“ScienceP You have that al- 
ready? Why I was known as a 
young Pasteur in those days. H2 
$O4 — water boils at 212 faren- 
heit — sodium chloride is also 
known . . . yes sir, Young Pasteur. 
Fire away.” 

“Sure you're ready?” he asked 
skeptically. 

I smiled disdainfully. 

“Okey,” he replied. “If a rocket 
is fired in an elliptical trajectory 
at a speed of mach two, powered 
by a quantity of liquid oxygen, on 
leaving the earth’s atmosphere 
what gasses are... .” 

“Hold on a moment,” I said 
weakly. “What about H2 SO4 and 
the temperature: of boiling water 
and all that.” 

“Why, Doctor Pasteur,” he said, 
I’m in the 6th grade. We had that 
stuff in kindergarten. To continue, 
what gasses...” 

“Just a moment,” I said sternly. 
“How do you expect to learn any- 


thing if I do all of your homework 


for you.” 

He just smiled and went back to 
his work. I wiped my perspiring 
brow, went up to the attic and de- 
stroyed every one of my old report 
cards. 


“Bossy,” the little boy’s mother called out to him, “why don’t 
you sit down and tell your sister a story!” 
“I can’t sit down,” the boy replied. “I just told Daddy a story.” 


— Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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None of her work was mental — just menial 


Hey, Mom! 


Condensed from Columbia 


knew it, there are 
times when wives 
feel like weight-lifters, 
performing feats of 
strength all day long. 
Take my Joe, for in- 
stance. perfectly 
wonderful guy, but 
he’s gotten so that he 
acts so husbandly all 
the time. He comes 
home work, 
gives me a swift kiss 
on the cheek, and 
“Hey, Mom! How’s 
the girl? Bought you 
a flat of tomato plants 
today — want to bring 
them in out of the 
Car? I’m bushed.” 
See what I mean? Why 
couldn't he drop a bunch of 
white violets in my outstretched 
hand, and tell me I look wan 
and pale — yet still beautiful — 


[' HUSBANDS only 


Columbia (July, ’58), 
New 


Columbus P. 


Betty Devaney 


after catering to the 
needs of six kids and 
one old house all day 
long? Instead he acts 
as though I were an 
automatic machine 
that feels no need for 


compliments, and 
never wear out. 
With the kids it’s 


more of the same. 
“Hey, Mom! Will you 
help us saw _ these 
boards? Us guys are 
building a tree-house.” 
Or worse yet — “Hey, 


Mom! Charlie’s mo- 
ther won't let him 
keep his white mice 
in house .. . it’s 


OK if they stay here, isn’t it?” 
Christmas and Mother’s Day I 
get cards with sticky, sweet 
verses that actually bring tears to 
my eyes .... make me feel like 
a cross between Whistler’s Mo- 
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ther and one of those magazine 
ad mothers. You know the kind — 
waxes her kitchen fluor in a for- 
mal, high heels, and a big smile 
— even when someone splatters a 
bowl of oat-meal from the table 

The other days o e 
I'm supposed to just do a 
— play the role of strong wife 
and mother right up to the hilt. 

The last school paper sale 
taught me a .good lesson. One of 
the mothers sat in her car, lan- 
guid, fragile, perfumed and beau- 
tiful. The eighth grade boys, 
little men that they are, stepped 
all over each other carrying the 
bundles of papers from her car. 
You'd have she was help- 
less. 

Her little girl stood there, 
watching me hoist our papers to 
the top of the third grade’s sec- 
tion. My daughter bragged to 
her, “My mother is stronger than 
your mother.” 

“Yeah? So what?” was the 
answer. 

If these certain people would 
just realize that I do have mental 
depths as yet unplumbed — but 
do they ever ask my opinion on 
world affairs, science, politics? 
The only time they ask me any- 
thing it's more apt to be, “Hey, 
Mom! Where is my other tennis 
shoe?” Or, “Hey, Mom! Did you 
have my baseball bat?” 

(There are occasions when 
I've had to use the baseball bat 
— like for hanging a _ picture 


when I couldn’t find the ha 


November: 


mer, or fixing the hinge on the 
medicine .cabinet door, but other: 


* than that, what, in the name of: 


sweet sanity, would I be doing: 
with a baseball bat?) i 

Last fall, I decided to call a 
halt to the whole ugly mess. One 
evening, after the children were: 
in bed, I donned the good, white. 
quilted house-coat that has al- 
ways been just for wearing to 
the hospital. (You know how it: 
is in the maternity wing — a: 
veritable fashion show of lovel 
house-coats.) With a dab of col: 
ogne behind each ear, I charged: 
into the kitchen, where the chil- 
dren’s father was working on the. 
toaster cord. 

“Papa,” I tried to talk real 
husky. “Do you ever think of me 
as a woman?” + 

“What else?” he said, without 
even looking up. 

“I mean a woman with a: 
mind — not just a housewife who: 
has to do a lot of housework and 
d of 

ou’'ve got a min 
own, if that's what you inion? 
he said. 

“You don’t get it,” I said. 
(Don’t you have to be patient 
with men though?) “I feel like 
my life is one of slavery —. 
muscle-building, back-breaking Ia- 
bor. Everything I do takes strong. 
arm and strong back — no men- 
tal challenge anywhere.” 

“Pull me off a strip of that: 
black tape, Liz.” That’s all he 
said. I could have crowned who- 
ever broke the toaster cord. 
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: “See, I ined, “all 
Ido is work around here. You 
have mental work connected with 
your job. The kids have school, 
and homework — nothing I do is 
mental — just menial.” 

‘“Don’t kid yourself,” he said, 
like he was talking to one of the 
children. “You do all right. You 
smell good, too.” 

Sometimes, you just can’t get 
through to them. Luckily, I had 
my plan organized, and facts at 
my finger-tips. 

“I'm going to night school at 
the college — _ starting next 
Thursday night.” Better to come 
right out with it. He can’t al- 
ways read my mind, 

“You mean that furniture re- 
finishing class?” he asked. 

Oh brother! What can you do? 

“There is a course in creative 
writing from seven to nine. You 
know I’ve always wanted to be a 
writer.” 

. “What for?” he said, handing 
me one end of the cord to hold 
while he straightened out the 
kinks. 

“Because writing is a good way 
to develop the mind. It will give 
me a chance for self-expression. 
I'll make money selling to the 
magazines, too.” 

“You seem to express yourself 
pretty well around here,” he 
said, and he got that glint in his 
eye that meant he thought I was 
just kidding around, or some- 
thing. 

“Maybe so,” I argued. “But, 
there are times when I just don’t 


like a muscle-man.” For two 
cents I could have started to 


"ies took my face between his 
hands, and kissed me. I still melt 
every time (after 20 years of mar- 
riage) and he knows it. “You are 
95 pounds of woman, a shade 
over five feet tall, and no one 
around here thinks you are a 
muscle-man.” Instead of going on 
from there (like he ne have) 
so that I'd just skip the night 
class (and I would have), he ask- 
ed me to open a jar of pickled 
pig’s feet, get some crackers, and 
a can of beer so we could have a 
little snack. 

I followed him into the living 
room with a tray, and sat across 
from him, instead of next to him, 
so we could talk business. 

“Now about my writing .. .” 
I started. 

“Are you going to write a 
book?” you gong 

“No . . . short stories, and 
some articles, maybe a few poems 
... I had a flair for it in high 
school, you know.” 

“When are you going to have 
time to write?” he asked. “You 
said you wanted to paint the gar- 
age, and you had me get you a 
new axe so you could chop down 
that dead tree by the garage. . .” 

See what I mean? So I went to 
class. It was superb, dressing up 
and heading out, leaving Papa to 
baby-sit. I collapsed into a 
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straight chair in the’ ‘classroom, 
sharp pencil in hand, and a fat 
note-pad. My! How refreshing it 
was to spend an evening on men- 
tal growth. 

Papa was waiting for me when 
I got home, with some cheese and 
crackers and a pot of coffee. He 
had the kids in bed. The older 
ones came running right down to 
see how I got along. You know 
how children are—so I got them 
back in bed, gave them another 
then put on ~ 
quilted housecoat, and went ba 
to sit with Papa. 

“We kind of missed you, Liz. 
Find out anything about writing?” 

“There’s loads of money in it,” 
I told him. “One woman who onl 
half tries has sold a whole bune: 
of articles. In fact, she and her 
husband spent the summer a- 
broad.” 

Papa nearly choked on a crack- 
er. 


“Did she make enough for a 
trip abroad just writing? 


ell, not exactly . . . her hus- 
band’s aunt died, and left them 
something . . . but she has sold 


some articles that she wrote .. .” 
“Are we going abroad when you 
start selling articles?” He looked 
like I wanted him to pack up and 
get on board yet tonight. 
“No, I'm going to start by sel- 
ling enough articles to pay for the 


patio . . . lots of loungey chairs, 
and‘a glider; and fancy plants in’ 
. . « you know what I mean.” 

He got the same expression on 
his face that he uses when one of 
the kids tells us he’s going to be an 
outer space pilot. 

“From now on,” I told him, 
“when it’s my birthday or some- 
thing, I'd like a literary gift... 
books . . . author’s magazines . . . 
volumes of . . something 
like that to read and study. No 
more tools or machinery.” 

“You mean you don't like what 
we gave you for Christmas?” he 
asked, with that hurt-little-boy- 
look in his eyes. 

“I loved it!” I assured him. A 
fertilizer spreader was just what I 
wanted then. But from now on, 
make it a book or'something I can 
do mentally with.” 

This morning was our wedding 
anniversary. I wore a new house- 
coat to breakfast (the new one I 
bought to wear to the you-know- 
where). Cologne, too. 

“Hey, Mom! Pass the toast 
WOWIE but you look cool.” 

“Hey, Mom! Will you please 
tie my tail . . . m-m-m-m 
you smell good.” ced 

I gave Papa a utiful poem 
that I wae him — it’s all 
about him. He a me a book 

. . wrapped in bride paper, tied 
with yards of white satin ribbon. 


patio I've been wanting ... all It is entitled, “Any Woman Can 
these years . . . a real dreamy Build a Patio.” 
* 


If a husband’s words are sharp maybe it’s because he has to 


get them in edgewise. — The Far East 


‘ 


—Illustration by Frank San Hamel 


Learn to Relax Mother! 


Some good advice from a mother of nine 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


(<4 WOMAN must continually 
7." rearrange her day to 
give herself time to re- 

lax.” So said Marion Hilliard 
in her recent book, A Woman Doc- 
tor Looks at Life. and Love 
(Doubleday). Dr. Hilliard, until 
her sudden death in’ July of this 


Sally Leighton 


year, was chief of cbstetrics and 

eco at Woman's College 
Hospital in Toronto, Canada. Hav- 
ing made that statement, she went 
on to admit that such a remark 
to wives and mothers is almost in- 
variably met) with’ stark disbelief 
or a hollow laugh. - 


The Ave Maria (August 23, °58), Ave Maria 
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Actually, stated as it is, it would 
appear that the woman so “re- 
arranging her life” must be insuf- 
ferably self-centered. Dr. Hilliard’s 
advice was aimed at the contrary 
effect, however: a woman suffici- 
ently rested to plunge wholeheart- 
edly into her life-work — maintain- 
ing a happy home for her husband 
and children. 

Nor can the traditional good 
night’s sleep be depended upon to 
take care of the peculiar needs of a 
woman’s ragged, long-day sched- 
ule. From the early rising with her 
husband, through a day packed 
with duties ranging from the gross 
activities of housecleaning to the 
finer requirements of secretarial 
and social contacts, there should be 
a halting place. 

Seesawing between the chang- 
ing of diapers to the drying of 
tears, the modern woman should 
have a daytime span of relief to 
allow for reorientation and reor- 
ganization. 

To the woman whose ideal of 
perfect wife and mother is to be 
always on tap, always on the go, 
such an idea as an afternoon na 
or similar “goof-off’ is a little 
shocking. The thought of “regi- 
menting” pre-schoolers into a fixed 
> owe so she can stretch 
out wi feet up, is distressing. 

“I couldn't listen- 
ing to them banging around in 
their cribs,” is a typical, under- 
standable reason given for not try- 
ing to nap when the children are 
normally put in for their siestas. 
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“It's easier not to try to rest, even 
if angen than it is to listén 
to them whimpering for Mommy. 
I'd feel so guilty.” . 

Unhappily, such a woman’s re- 

ce to organize her day 
around her reasonable needs too 
often results in her taking the 
whole day for herself in less obvi- 
ous ways. Her fatigue begins to 
set in late in the morning, acceler- 
ates toward evening, and she can- 
not give cheerfully, energetically, 
and realistically the treasures of 
love, labor, and inspiration which 
are hers to impart. 

Consider the unhappy, unnerv- 
ed, bewildered young mother of 
two babies who took her troubles 
to a priest. 

“I told Father I couldn’t see any 
sense to life,” she relates. “The 
babies kept me pretty well confin- 
ed in the daytime, and I was too 
exhausted from skipping around af- 
ter them to feel much like going 
out at night. I was tired and bored 
all the time. I knew my attitude 
was wrong, but I began to resent 


my husband and the children who 


after the babies’ lunch. When she 
protested she couldn’t relax for 
worrying about them, this wise 


seemed to be the cause of my con- 
stant fatigue.” 

Expecting some sort of peniten- 

. tial exercise or spiritual exhortation 

to greater effort, this mother was 

surprised with the penance of go- 

to bed for an hour 

counselor told her to read, cut out 

paper dolls, count sheep, or do 
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_anything she found relaxing, and to 

ignore any sounds from the young- 
sters short of falling out of their 
beds. She was to report in a 
month, 

Within that month, this mother 
found she could relax completely. 
The children, seeing Mommy go 
off to her little trundle-bed even 
as they, soon tapered down from 
whining wails to the sighing ac- 
ceptance of this new fact of life. 
With no one abroad to badger, 
they slipped into sound, refreshing 
sleep themselves. 

“It was odd,” she remarked. 
“They seemed almost relieved after 
a while to know that a quiet time 
was a matter of course, that their 
day had two fine starts.” 

Since hers did, too, her husband 

- came in for the dividends only the 
groom of the rested bride knows. A 


reasonably controlled supper hour,. 


and a wife interested in him and in 
the things they could do in the 
evening when the children were 
settled, followed within a few short 
weeks of the new regime. 

Such a realistic acceptance of 
the fact that mothers, too, need 
respite from stress and_ strain, 
would do much to enable both hus- 
_.bands and wives to understand the 
problem better. It has been con- 
clusively demonstrated through the 
_study of brainwashing techniques 
. that subjecting the human body, 
soul, and spirit to constant stress, 
without sufficient restoring food, 
- rest, or normal contact with others, 
. reduces the human personality to 
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amass of confused responses. 
Those who succeed for a time in 
forestalling a breakdown are those 
who establish some sort of defense, 
internal or external. 

The daily round spent with chil- 
dren of varying ages, energies, dis- 
positions, and talents, each of 
whom may require different hand- 
ling, accompanied by sound effects 
ranging from a gleeful gurgle to a 
piercing yell, is a distinct kind of 
brainwashing. The defense most 
mothers build internally is an in- 
tricate system of deafness, which 
she hopes will automatically sift 
out, from the normal clatter, the 
more threatening signals — such 
as quiet. 

Another defense against organiz- 
ed bedlam or just plain monotony 
is the external one: the retreat to 
the coffee pot. In recent years this 
has gained a high degree of re- 
spectability. In suburbs, determin- 
ed mamas cart along assorted off- 
spring and paraphernalia to the 
coffee klatch of the day. In city 
apartments, women sit alone, and 
often, with coffee and a cigarette 
— or take same to the phone to 
make time do double duty. 

While no one could argue the 
refreshment offered by the coffee 
break used in moderation, one fam- 
ily doctor deplored its abuse by 
housewives. “As a physician, 1 can 
only advise my weary women pa- 
tients that they should plan more 
rest in their day. They reply that 
they drink coffee instead to ‘keep 
them going,’ Going where? The 
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coffee merely helps the case of 
nerves get to the end of the day. 
It simply delays the effects of fa- 
tigue till evening. By then the 
gears are stripped. 

Dr. Hilliard, in describing the 
end-product of a bad day, spoke 
of a woman we all know, perhaps 
first-hand: “A wife who is tired is 
incredibly unreasonable, and while 
her humor and understanding are 
at their lowest ebb she is likely to 
find herself in a screaming, hysteri- 
cal tirade against her husband. A 
few of these can rock any mar- 
riage.” 

The wife who is strung up by 
the continuous, varied demands of 
the immature, cuts and snaps the 
wires of her self-control when her 
pom blandly inquires, “Where is 

e mustard?” She lets fly at him 
because he at least, as a grownup, 
should be able to serve himself. 
Such a husband, if treated to fre- 
quent similar scenes, develops a 
strong reluctance toward coming 
home evenings, as well as towards 
having the children who take so 
much out of his wife there is noth- 
ing left for him except recrimina- 
tions and coffee grounds. 

Dr. Hilliard remarked, too, 
“Every wife has a moral obligation 
to have something of herself left 
over from her house and children 
for her husband.” It is just as true 
that every wife has an obligation to 
herself to be able to look herself in 
the eye at 6 p.m., and not want to 
scream. What woman can long 
endure the mirrored reflection of 


what is a classic, yet personalized 
caricature of the shrew? 

The old-fashioned virtues are 
still high style for happiness in 
marriage; it is our approach to 
them in the setting in which we 
find ourselves which needs retailor- 
ing. In this day of rush and hurry, 
blaring television and supersonic 
sound, jingling phones and jangled 
nerves, a housewife cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain her composure 
as naturally as she may have in the 
more measured gait and protected 
life of yesteryear. While today she 
may have more labor-saving de- 
vices, it appears she also has more 
emotional, social, and community 
responsibilities. 

The afternoon rest, which magi- 
cally restores a whining, fretful 
youngster into the regular morning 
edition of his cheerful self, can do 
the same for his mother. Since 
their day together is so long, it 
seems they are both entitled to two 
fresh starts. Quite often, the second 
is the better of the two. 

As Dr. Hilliard concluded, “Fa- 
tigue is such a common occurrence, 
it has been called the Great North 
American Disease. It follows every 
bitter emotion known to the hu- 
man race. . . and prolongs them all 
by making its victim too tired to 
cure herself. It is our greatest 
squirrel cage, and the greatest 
danger to her happiness a woman 
will ever encounter. But it’s part 
of our lives; let’s treat fatigue with 
good sense — it. 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


HERE HAVE been some howls 
of anguish raised against pay- 
television by civic and vet- 

eran’s organizations, among others. 
They predict that toll-television 
will be the end of home TV enter- 
tainment and they strongly oppose 
it. 

Now I just can’t get up much 
steam about the subject. I have 
an idea that pay TV isn’t going to 
make too much of an impact on 
the public and that the real dan- 
ger in it is that investors in the 
toll companies are likely to lose 
a little cash. 

The other night, along with 
thousands of others, I shelled out 
a fancy fee to watch a heavy- 
weight championship fight. I 


wasn’t that interested in it but I 
wanted to get a first hand view 


of pay teleyision. 

There were some seats reserved 
but most of the people paid three 
dollars each to get a seat on first 
come, first seated basis. Because 
of this about three-fourths of the 
viewers were on hand two hours 


early. 
They spent these two hours 
talking to each other, drinking 


pop at triple-high prices, listen- 
ing to the dim sound of an or- 
ganist. The auditorium was not 
air-conditioned and the heat and 
the smoke soon made the place 
sufficatingly hot. 

When the fight came on it was 
shown on a screen about one-fifth 
the size of the usual theater 
screen and in an auditorium that 
was half again the size of most 
theaters. Naturally the figures 
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weren't large for most of the fans, 
They were a little blurred and 
gray, certainly not as clear as the 
fight pictures later shown in 
theaters. 

All right, this one fight brought 
big revenues. But the trouble is 
that many of the people won't re- 
turn. The next time they'll wait 
to read about it in their daily 
papers. 

So I doubt if theater TV is go- 
ing to make any lasting impact. 

But then it is home TV that 
the organizations that protest are 
worrying about. What happens 
when you have to pay to see TV 
shows? 

I think the answer is that pay 
TV in the home is going to have 
a rough time. How many of the 
TV shows you've seen in the last 
year would you have paid to see? 
- Sporting events I think have a 
future on pay TV but I doubt if 
the ordinary program does. 

What about feature length pic- 
tures, the latest ones? Wouldn't 
they draw crowds of people who 
would pay to see them in their 
living rooms? Again, I doubt it. 
People don’t go to the movies just 
to see the picture, they go to be 
going somewhere. They need to 
get away from the daily life for 
a little while. It isn’t easy in your 

ing room. 

I have an idea that after the 
first burst of enthusiasm, pay TV 
will have a difficult task in keep- 
ing alive. I think eventually it 
will carry’ less big’ ‘shows than 
special events — I'd be glad to 
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pay for TV that would cover the 
labor hearings in congress and 
ordinary TV cant give this 
enough time. There are other 
things that ordinary TV doesn’t 
have time to cover that could be 
covered inexpensively by pay TV 
and maybe draw subscribers. 

But anyhow I wouldn’t worry 
about pay TV spoiling your TV 
pleasure. Chances are it might 
finally help the viewer get fuller 
coverage. 


THE REVELATION that Dotto 
wasn’t exactly on the square ex- 
plains why some of those contest- 
ants had the uncanny knack of 
identifying even a few dots. Now 
people are going to be wondering 
how many of the other quiz shows 
are fixed, too. 2 

I'm willing to wager that when 
all the investigations are com- 
pleted, Teddy Nadler will be 
shown to have been absolutely 
honest. No one who was going to 
fix a TV quiz would ever supply 
a contestant with as much infor- 
mation as Teddy has at his tongue- 


You notice I didn’t say knowl- 
edge. Information and knowledge 
are two different things. I don’t 
know that Teddy Nadler doesn’t 
have knowledge; he may have. I 
know he has information. It’s just 
that the two are different things. 

Incidentally, the dropping of 


Dotto brought Warren Hull back 
to television. While Top Dollar is 


another quiz show—and not par- 
ticularly 


needed—anything _ that 


tip 
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ren Hull is well worth while. 


I pon’T Like to argue with the 
Legion of Decency but I was sur- 
prised to discover “The Naked 
and the Dead” on the A-2 list. It 
would have been on my B list at 
the very least. 

As a matter of fact, I figure that 
if someone who hated the United 
States, liked to arouse sexual pas- 
sions and wanted to give a slap to 
religion, were to decide to make 
a film, this would be it. 

Now I’m not trying to say all 
our servicemen were paragons of 
virtue. Of course they weren't. 
But I do say this is an untrue 
picture and I shudder to think 
what use communist propagan- 
dists can make of it. 

It shows a sergeant who is a 
sadist, a murderer of prisoners of 
wars, a destroyer of his own com- 
rades. Then there is a general who 
is power mad and fits perfectly 
the Russian caricature of our gen- 
erals. There is one fairly decent 
fellow but he is completely inef- 
fectual, does no one any good and 
is shown as a kind of senseless 
pig-head. 

With this there are some of the 
most brazen lustful scenes ever 
shown and language that can be 
taken in two ways, one of which 
is obscene. 

All of this is wound up at the 
end of the film with some senti- 
mental nonsense that is supposed 
to suggest that maybe after all 
our way of life is the best but the 
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ending is so sentimental and un- 
true that it can’t possibly be of 
any effect against the virulent 
poison that preceded it. 

Democracy, the western way of 
life, isn’t fluff and sentimentality; 
it’s strong and virile. It’s a crying 
shame there are pictures like this 
that do everything possible to 
show us as cruel, egotistical, de- 
spicable and then think every- 
thing can be made all right in the 
end by some fluffy drivel about 
men are all right after all since a 
Jew and a Baptist can find it in 
their hearts to carry a wounded 
man back to safety. 

This is a picture to avoid like 
the plague and to keep your 
youngsters away from, too. There 
is too little love of country, too 
little understanding of our respon- 
sibilities as citizens in a free world, 
to let it be lessened even more by 
a picture like this. 


Ir witt BE a few months before 
I can report on it but I’m in the 
process of making an experiment 
in motion pictures. I’ve insisted 
for a long time that if a theater 
would play only the best films, 
stay away from anything listed as 
B by the Legion of Decency, offer 
the people top entertainment only, 
then the boxoffice would indicate 
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the approval of the customers. ete 
So I'm taking over a downtown a 
theater in Austin, Texas, and mak-  & 

ing an experiment. It will be run oe | 

according to the plan I've out- fz 

lined. It will play only A films, it yr 
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the last dozen years. On the feast 
of Saint Francis it will play the 
Spanish film on his life. On the 
feast of Saint Frances Cabrini it 
will play the English language 
film of her life. On Holy Week it 
will play the Passion of Christ. 
The other films will not be spe- 
cifically Catholic but they all will 
be top class films. For example, 
well bring back “The Raid,” a 
film I thought one of the 10 best 
of the year it was produced but 


there will be foreign films like 


“Mr. Hulot’s Holiday” and “Never 
Take No for an Answer.” 

It is an experiment; maybe it 
won't be successful but it de- 
serves a trial and I want to try it. 


-Our theater is. two blocks from 
the center of town, seats 500 peo- 


ple but slipped in the last few 
years to a place where the daily 
grosses have been averaging less 


than $50. It is closed now but I’m 


re-opening it. In a few. months, 


ignored by almost everyone. Then I'll report what happens. 
x X X 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


_ Most women know how to handle their husbands—and when! 
It always pays to listen to your boss—whether you pay any 
attention to what she says m: ry 
One of the best ie a father can leave his son is a 
full head. of hair. 


A man’s greatest asset is @ wife who is madly in love with him. 


These ae days when a man can get the world to beat a path 
to, done simply by house 


The best device for beeping a ‘small of the »water is 
bathtub. tere 
* 


os Sometimes allt takes for man toe disstisticd with his walk 
in life isa heavy snowfall. 
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His Country Music Jubilee 
is one of the most 
successful shows on TV 


Condensed from Catholic 
Preview of Entertainment 


OME PEOPLE like the waltz, 

others prefer the chacha, but 

when Red Foley calls for a 

real old country hoedowh, 
everybody loves it. His Country 
Music Jubilee on the ABC-TV net- 
work is one of the most successful 
shows on TV today. 

The success of Red Foley and 
his country music contain several 
elements of interest common to 
many people and activities. To 
start with, he has a loyal group 
of fans all over the country. These 
fans aren’t all farmers by any 
means, though country music is 
traditionally associated with this 
group. Bank clerks, secretaries, 
fashion designers, housewives and 
stock brokers are loyal to the hoe- 
down. In many of our cities square- 
dance organizations do a tremen- 
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dous business, usually giving the 
dances at the local “meeting hall.” 

In addition to his widespread 
fan network, Red has a mighty tool 
in the music itself. A traditional 
musical form in the United States, 
country music has enjoyed un- 
swayed popularity since the early 
1700’s, when it was the only music 
available in most parts of the still- 
young “American Colony.” 

Red has been associated with 
country music almost as long as he 
can remember. When he started 
his musical career in Chicago in 
1932, everybody was enthusiastic 
about country music. Blue jeans 
and patched shirts were the uni- 
form for square dancing then as 
now, and with the depression on, 
this form of clothing was often 
the only kind in many households. 

Actually, he had gotten into 
country music even earlier, when 
his father gave him a guitar ac- 
cepted as payment of a debt in the 
family general store at Blue Lick, 
Kentucky. Red was just seven 
years old. Then known as Clyde 
Julian Foley, Red had already 
shown his love of music by swip- 
ing harmonicas out of the store’s 
Red was a high-school student 
when he entered an Atwater Kent 
music contest in Berea, Kentucky, 
where the family had moved and 
relocated the general store. His 
wide vocal range won him first 
prize, despite the fact that he had 
stage fright and forgot most of the 
words to the song he was singing. 

After finishing his studies at 
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Georgetown College, Red struck 
out for Chicago. On the advice of 
his hometown friends, he carried 
his money in his shoe to protect 
himself from “those city slickers.” 

Then came the National Barn 
Dance radio program, one of the 
all-time successful shows ever to 
hit the airwaves. Red was soon a 
regular. His success on National 
Barn Dance was soon exceeded by 
even more acclaim on Grand Old 
Opry, a Cincinnati radio show. 

Today, with 25 years of radio 
and TV behind him, Red also has 
an enviable position as a record 
maker behind him. Since he cut his 
first platter in Cincinnati, over 
25,000,000 Foley records have 
been sold to the public. 

Country Music Jubilee has one 
outstanding facet in common with 
its star—simplicity. A running hour 
of music, songs, comedy and 
square dancing, it eschews compli- 
cated drama and skits. This honest, 
straight-forward entertainment ap- 
proach keeps the show near the top 
of various rating reports, indicating 
that the listeners and watchers like 
Red’s free, easygoing style. After 
four straight years of popularity, 
Red is convinced that the show’s 
format will keep it a success for 
many years to come. 

Foley's show format is reflected 
in his home life. He has raised his 
four daughters (who have present- 
ed him with five granddaughters) 
to be homemakers, unimpressed 
with glamor and show-business 
frills. The only exception is daugh- 
ter Shirley. Married to Pat Boone, 
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she sings lullabies to four daugh- 
ters. Otherwise, Red’s family is 
not involved in the entertainment 
field. 

He is convinced that country 
music is one of the most important 
things in the United States today. 
He points out that it is the basis 
for clean entertainment and that it 
has brought hundreds of thousands 
of teen-agers into clubs where they 
can obtain good entertainment. 

He also hastens to point out that 
his program is only one of the gen- 
re now on the TV screens and air- 
waves. Child performers such as 
Brenda Lee and “old” pros like 
Sonny James also have large fol- 
lowings. These two keep Ozark 
Jubilee, also an ABC-TV offering, 
close to Red’s own show in the 
popularity ratings. Red adds that 
the universal quality of his coun- 
try music is well indicated by the 
fact that Brenda is 11 years old 
and popular, Sonny is in his twen- 
ty’s and popular, and Red himself 
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is much older—but still popular. 
Few other kinds of entertainment 
have such an all-inclusive age ap- 

peal. 

ae Foley’s philosophy of “let’s 
have a hoedown” extends through 
his daily life, on-screen as well as 
off. He lives in Springfield, Mo., 
with his wife, Sally, a former en- 
tertainer, and heads up a vast 
show group for radio, records, tel- 
evision and road tours. Red, 
himself, makes only a few selected 
guest appearances and vacations 
in mid-summer to visit the fam- 
ilies of his four married daughters. 

Completely relaxed and happy 
with his work and life, Red has- 
tens to point himself out as an ex- 
ample of an entertainer who has 
developed neither ulcers, nervous 
tension, or marital problems be- 
cause of the demands of his pro- 
fession. Red takes life easy, and 
life rewards him by heaping suc- 
cess and riches upon his deserv- 
ing head. 


9 
Miss Courtesy 


OuR TWO-YEAR-OLD daughter who loves taking medicine (it 
has to be put away well out of her reach) was given an aspirin 
one day for her cold. After swallowing the pill she said, “Thank 
you, bad cold.” — Mrs. John Iwasko in Parents’ Magazine 


Po.ice Sct. Thomas Regato of Prince Georges County, Md., 
came upon a “freckle-faced boy” wandering down the street. He 
was. lost and Sgt. Regato put him in the police car beside him 
and drove him around until the boy spotted his home. 


The boy’s mother was most grateful. 


“Sergeant, she said, 


“I hope you ra get the measles now too.” 


Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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Doctor GRANTLY Dick READ 


He has devoted his life to making 
childbirth easier and safer 


Condensed from Grail 


Mary Zotti 


Ry WAS A shabby room in 
= a London slum district 

i in the early 1900's. A 

young woman had just 
delivered her first 

ild and she lay on her bed, calm 
and smiling. The young doctor 
watched her in wonderment. He 
had assisted in childbirth before 
and always the chloroform mask 
had been a welcome relief to the 
mother in her agony. This young 
mother had refused it! Her answer, 
when he asked her why, still gave 
him reason to wonder. 

“It didn’t hurt. It wasn’t meant 
to, was it, Doctor?” 

Women usually considered pain 
and suffering to be part of child- 
birth. For centuries, they were ex- 
pected to endure great anguish in 
bearing their children. When 
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chloroform was discovered in 1847, 
its use was highly criticized on the 
grounds that suffering was spirit- 
ually necessary. Anesthetics grad- 
ually gained in acceptance and 
other advances were made in the 
field of obstetrics. Antiseptics 
sharply reduced the dangers of in- 
fection, and surgical techniques 
were developed to correct abnor- 
mal conditions. By 1900, the mor- 
tality rate of women in childbirth 
had dropped from as high as 18 
percent, to less than two percent. 

In spite of great progress in the 
science of obstetrics, however, one 
idea remained unchanged. Child- 
birth was still accepted as essent- 
ially a painful ordeal, relieved only 
in proportion to the degree of un- 
agree imposed on the mo- 
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No wonder the young doctor, 
trained in the orthodox methods of 
his profession, was so impressed by 
the peaceful composure of the 
young mother who refused his of- 
fer of anesthetics. Was it possible 
that childbirth in its natural form 
and without medical interference 
need not be an agonizing event? 
What accounted for the difference 
between this woman’s experience 
and the other deliveries at which 
he had assisted? 

This curiosity about the nature 
of childbirth was not new to Dr. 
Grantly Dick Read. As a boy on 
his father’s farm in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, he had many opportunities to 
observe the miracle of birth among 
animals. His father was a breeder 
of horses and the foaling of a mare 
was an important happening which 
he was allowed to observe. He lov- 
ed the living things of nature and 
often spent hours in the marshes 
watching the animals and birds in 
their natural surroundings. 

An intelligent and _ sensitive 
youth, he was also impressed by 
another aspect of creation. Grad- 
ually he had become aware of the 
air of secrecy, the whispered con- 
versations among the servants, and 
' the tension that developed when- 
ever a baby was born into the fam- 
ily of one of the farm workers. 
These “happy events” seemed to 
be times of great worry and dis- 
tress. 

Once he asked his mother why 
there was such a difference be- 
tween the human and animal 
worlds in the attitude towards | 
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birth. Her awkward silence, and 
then her prim remark that he was 
too young to understand the seri- 
ousness of such things, was a sharp 
rebuke from the one person in 
whom he could usually confide. 
Though it did not dispel his won- 
derings, it did make him self-con- 
scious about such thoughts, and it 
was many years before he had the 
courage to bring them into the 


open. 

Grantly broke with family tradi- 
tion when he entered Cambridge 
to study medicine. There he was 
fortunate in having as teachers 
some of the great men who in 
those early years of the 1900's 
were making important contribu- 
tions to the study of biology and 
neurology. Later, as an intern at 
London Hospital, he became an 
assistant to the great neurologist, 
Dr. Henry Head, from whom he 
learned much about pain and its 
relation to the mind. 

These associations with great 
pioneers did more than give him a 
sound scientific background for his 
own research. They impressed on 
him the importance of careful ob- 
servation and an unwillingness to 
accept what appeared to be the 
truth as being necessarily the 
whole truth. Although he never 
discussed his favorite subject with 
them, their work encouraged him 
to continue to search for answers 
to his own questions concerning 
childbirth. 

From the beginning of his medi- 
cal practice, Dr. Read observed his 
patients closely and compiled vol- 
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umes of notes. As he watched wo- 


-men suffering through labor, the 
‘question of the young woman in 
‘the London slum kept echoing in 


his mind. “It didn’t hurt. It wasn’t 
meant to, was it?” 

Finally he became convinced 
that there was no law in nature, 
no desigm that could justify the 
pain of childbirth. Bearing a child 
was a normal function of a wo- 
man’s body, as necessary to the 
preservation of the human race as 
eating and sleeping. The body, un- 
less hampered by abnormal con- 
ditions, is a perfectly functioning 
organism, he reasoned. Pain is a 
symptom of disorder in the 
mechanism. If reproduction is nor- 
mal, why should it be painful? 

Yet, the fact remained that wo- 
men did suffer real pain in other- 
wise normal labor. Why? Could 
pain in labor be eliminated by 
eliminating its cause, rather than 
by hiding it under anesthetics, 
which, though they provided some 
measure of relief to the mother, 
were also a source of danger to 
the child? 

Years of observation brought Dr. 
Read to the conclusion that fear 
was the most important contribut- 
ing cause of pain in otherwise nor- 
mal labor. He had seen fear based 
on ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing reduce expectant mothers to a 


‘ state of anguish before their actual 


labors had hardly begun. On some 
occasions, when an understanding 
nurse was present, he had seen 
such women ‘so calmed by tender 


care that their labors were immedi- 
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ately made easier. Through further 
study and analysis, he developed 
the theory that the fear of pain 
causes muscular tension in the 
birth mechanism of a woman’s 
body which is interpreted by the 
brain as pain. The sensation of 
pain increases fear and more ten- 
sion develops. The continuing cycle 
so upsets the normal function of 
the muscles of the uterus that true 
pain is the result. 

Dr. Reed served in a medical 
detachment in World War I and 
his wartime experience gave him 
an acute understanding of the de- 
vastating effect that fear could 
have on a person. He himself had 
known fear as shells exploded 
within yards of his medical tent on 
the battlefield of Gallipoli. He al- 
so experienced something of the 
relation of fear and loneliness to 
pain when he was carried helpless 
and partially blind to a hospital 
ship after being wounded himself. 
Understanding care and his own 
determination aided his recovery, 
but it is small wonder that in his 
later teachings he stressed that no 
woman should be left alone in 
labor. He knew well how loneliness 
intensifies fear and discourage- 
ment. 

On one occasion an Indian offi- 
cer, noticing Read’s jumpiness dur- 
ing a particularly heavy bombard- 
ment, offered to teach him the 
technique used by the people of 
India achieve complete relaxa- 
tion. He tried it and found it a 


great help in times of stress. 


\Later, When he was ‘searching 
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for a way to relieve the tension 
which he believed resulted from 
fear and caused the pain of child- 
birth, he began to teach his pa- 
tients how to relax, not only at the 
time of birth but during the last 
half of pregnancy. At first he had 
to rely on the simple Oriental 
methods he had learned in France. 
But even with such slight aid, the 
behavior of his patients improved 
and their suffering was eased. He 
discovered that the women’s minds 
remained at rest, that muscular 
control was possible, and that the 
sensations experienced during 
labor were not necessarily painful. 
Although he had believed all along 
that such results could be achiev- 
ed, it still came as a surprise to 
him when his patients began to 
refuse the analgesic apparatus of- 
fered them. He was overjoyed to 
hear them discuss their own labors 
afterward and distinguish between 
hard work and pain. 

After his first success with re- 
laxation, Dr. Read slowly evolved 
a program of preparation for mo- 
therhood and the conduct of labor. 
It included elementary instruction 
in the facts of pregnancy and child- 
birth, how the womb was con- 
structed, how the baby developed, 
how to recognize labor and its vari- 
ous stages. With knowledge, fear 
of the unknown and fear caused by 
misinformation was _ eliminated. 
Secondly, he taught the art of re- 
laxation in terms of a positive con- 
centration on relaxing tension. The 
third aspect of preparation dealt 
with the demonstration and prac- 
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tice of correct breatning. Controll- 
ed breathing was important in 
labor to provide more oxygen -to 
the baby, to lessen exhaustion ‘in 
the mother, and to aid in muscular 
control during the expulsive stage 
of delivery. In time, he added a 
few simple exercises for mothers to 
practice during pregnancy to im- 
prove their general fitness and to 
help them develop good breathing 
habits. 

Experience proved that the well- 
prepared mother looked forward to 
the moment of birth with eager- 
ness, and the first sight of her 
newborn child brought her tremen- 
dous satisfaction and an almost 
ecstatic joy. This gratifying reac- 
tion filled the doctor with awe and 
made him work the harder to help 
all women in childbirth know this 
great happiness that he was con- 
vinced was their right in mother- 
hood. 

Dr. Read, then and since, never 
promised absolutely painless de- 
livery to his patients. Although 
some labors are relatively painless, 
he noted that many women ex- 
perience a certain degree of bear- 
able pain for a short time just be- 
fore the expulsive stage of labor. 
He has been most explicit in saying 
that no woman should ever be al- 
lowed to suffer severe pain, and 
that she should not feel her efforts 
at natural childbirth are a failure 
if she ires some analgesic aid. 

At an early stage in his work, 
the pioneering doctor tried to bring 
his ideas to the attention of others 
in his field. He was scorned by 
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some, ignored by others. Finally, 


in 1932, encouraged by the en- 


thusiasm of the mothers he had 
served, he completed his first 
book, Natural Childbirth. He tried 
to be moderate in expressing his 
views because he knew he would 
be considered an upstart by many 
obstetricians. However, in honesty, 
he could not bring himself to avoid 
strong criticism of the doctors who 
used anesthesia and forceps to 
speed the birth of a baby in order 
to make things easier for them- 
selves. This he conceived as a 
grave injustice to the mother and 
a serious danger for her baby. 

For a long time no publisher 
would accept the manuscript. Fin- 
ally Heinemann, Ltd., (Medical 
Books), agreed to publish it if he 
would pay the printing costs in the 
event of no commercial sale. 

The storm soon broke around 
him. The first reviews were better 
than he expected, but he had not 
reckoned with the power of leaders 
in his profession who were angered 
by his bold ideas. He had no idea 
how influential they could be in 
delaying the eventual acceptance 
of his work. Another. reaction 
which surprised him came from 
the general public, who resented 
his attacks on their everyday idols, 
the orthodox practitioners. 

When he applied for the Chair 
of Obstetrics, which happened to 
be vacant at the time in.a certain 
university,. he. was turned down. 
Husbands began to call him to 
cancel, appointments for their 


wives, saying they were sorry, but 
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they had heard stories that he’d 
“gone ‘round the bend” as far as 
childbirth was concerned; He. was 
even reported anonymously to the 
General Medical Council for advo- 
cating cruelty to women. He was 
also criticized, again anonymously, 
for advertising! He demanded an 
investigation of the charges by the 
Council, and nothing came of 
them, but the damage was already 
done. His practice fell off to one- 
third of what it had been. 

He was invited to lecture on his 
teachings, however, and in the next 
few years, he had the opportunity 
to meet hundreds of doctors and 
midwives. From them, he learned 
a great deal which helped to clari- 
fy his own thinking. By 1936 he 
realized he had a far more com- 
prehensive view of his principles, 
and he decided to write a more 
complete book on the subject. En- 
couraged by a letter from Dr. Jo- 
seph DeLee, one of America’s 
greatest obstetricians, and assured 
of publication by Heinmann’s, he 
began work on Childbirth Without 
Fear. 

His | manuscript was nearing 
completion when. World War II 
began. Convinced that his efforts 
in. the. field. of childbirth were 
futile.and not:in keeping with the 
time, he gathered up his uncom- 
pleted. work and stuffed jit away in 
a corner.,bookshelf .in. his library. 
With his practice almost depleted, 
he took up work as,an emergency 


.medical officer in.a military; hos- 


pital near his.Surrey home. 
_ At this time a Mrs. Jess Bennett 
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came to stay with friends of the 
Read family. Dr. Read allowed her 
the use of his library. She soon un- 
covered the now dusty pages: of his 
manuscript and, without his knowl- 
edge, proceeded to read it. She was 
fascinated, and gradually unearth- 
ed the facts about it from other 
members of the family: the doc- 
tor’s great hopes for it and why 
he had abandoned it. She was 
afraid that the book might never 
be finished, and she was convinced 
that its valuable message should 
not be lost. One evening she work- 
ed up the courage to broach him 
on the subject. At first he resented 
her intrusion into his privacy, but 
after they talked awhile, she was 
able to convince him he must get 
back to his writing. 

From then on, he and Jess work- 
ed on the book together. For the 
first time he had someone with 
whom he could express his ideas 
frankly, intelligently and in an at- 
mosphere of sympathy. Her en- 
thusiasm rekindled his, and he for- 
got the years of disappointment 
and disillusion. It was not always 
easy for this man who was used to 
working alone to accept the sug- 
gestions of another, but Jess had 
great perception and understand- 
ing and, above all, could view the 
subject with the heart of a wo- 
man. After months of effort, the 
book was finished and sent to the 
publisher. 

Again he waited. Soon the re- 
views, most of them favorable, 
started to come in. Sales of the 
book soared and requests for trans- 
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lation rights came from publishers 
in several foreign. countries. The’ 
biggest boom for the book and the 
whole principle of. natural child- 
birth came with its publication in: 
the United States. 

Recent years have witnessed 
great advances in the spread of the 
Read method of natural childbirth 
throughout the world. There is 
still opposition; yet no leading ob- 
stetrician denies the influence of 
Dr. Read in modern obstetrical 
practices. Leading men in Ger- 
many, Italy, and other European 
countries have used the Read 
method and have had great suc- 
cess with it. 

Not the least among those who 
have recognized the importance of 

natural childbirth has been His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1956, he gave an address to 
physicians and midwives on “The 
Psychological Method of Natural, 
Painless Childbirth.” In that ad- 
dress he outlined the principles 
and practice of childbirth without 
fear. He discussed the methods of 
natural childbirth developed re- 
cently in Soviet Russia and spread 
by the Communists through other 
European countries, notably 
France. Then, he continued: 

“The Englishman, Grantly Dick 
Read, has perfected a theory and 
technique which are analogous in a 
certain number of points; in his 
philosophical and physical 
lates, however, differs 
stantially because his are not oe. 
ed, like theirs, on a materialistic 
concept .. . The laws, the theory 
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and the technique of natural child- 
birth, without pain, are undoubt- 
edly valid . Christianity does 


not interpret suffering and the. 


Cross in a merely negative fashion. 
If the new technique spares her the 
sufferings of childbirth, the mother 
can accept it without any scruple 
of conscience.” 

Late in 1956, Dr. and Mrs. Read 
were received by the Pope at the 
Vatican and given his blessing on 
their work, and a silver medal. 

Dr. Read’s philosophy of mo- 
therhood, as outlined in the latest 
edition of Childbirth Without Fear, 
is evidence of his strong religious 
thinking: 

“Many women have described 
their experiences of childbirth as 
being associated with a spiritual 
uplifting, the power of which they 
have never previously been aware. 
I have witnessed this so often, and 
been profoundly impressed by the 
inexplicable transfiguration of wo- 
men at the moment of their baby’s 
birth, that I have been led, as 
usual to ask: Why is this? It is 


not sentimentality; it is not relief 
from suffering; it is not simply 
satisfaction of accomplishment; it 
is bigger than all those things. Can 
it be thatthe Creator intended to 
draw mothers nearest to Himself 
at the moment of love's fulfillment? 
The natural reward of the physical 
achievement of pregnancy and 
parturition is not only a beloved 
possession, but an endowment of 
spiritual force enhancing the re- 
ceptivity of Divine guidance in 
motherhood.” 

Today, Grantly Dick Read, in 
his late sixties, no longer is active 
in the practice of obstetrics. He de- 
votes his time and energy to 
spreading the teachings of natural 
childbirth to others. He looks for- 
ward to the day when no woman 
will suffer needlessly in childbirth; 
for he is convinced that the 
strength and happiness of tomor- 
row’s world is dependent on en- 
lightened mothers who will bear 
and nurture their children with 
joy, fully aware of their importance 
in the Divine plan of creation. 


NOWADAYS PEOPLE are born in hospitals, brought up in kinder- 
gartens and day nurseries, sent away to school in winter and camp 
in summer. They meet their friends in night clubs and entertain 
in hotels, motels, trailer camps, convention halls, roadside stands, 
airplanes and taverns. When they are well, they’re out in a car 
or dining out. When they are sick, they go to hospitals or clinics. 
They grow old in hospitals and rest homes, die in sanitoriums and 
are buried from funeral parlors! In between they go home only 
to get their mail and to find out where they are expected to be 
next! The home as a social unit has almost ceased to function 
completely. — Archbishop Cushing 
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Babies aren’t exactly like anyone else, 
and yet they are a little like everyone 


Condensed from The 
Reign of the @acred Heart 


ABY PATTERNS are 
B pretty much alike That 

is why hospitals put 
little identification bracelets 
on the little blue-eyed strangers 
before they leave the delivery 
room and why foot or fingerprint 
records are made. 

All new babies have blue eyes 
at birth, regardless of race and 
color. Even though the infant's 
skin may be olive, copper, brown 
or black, still his eyes will be blue. 
Fair-skinned children tend toward 
the lighter, brighter 
shades of blue, the 
darker - skinned __to- 
ward the deeper, 
darker shades. In 
some cases, the blue 
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is so dark that it appears to 
be brown or black, but a 
close examination will dis-. 
close that the color has a 


‘bluish tinge. Newborn babies are 


so tiny that brand new fathers 
are, as a rule, afraid to touch 
them. In fact, an inexperienced 
father often recoils bug-eyed at 
first sight of what some beaming 
nurse or doctor insists is a fine 
baby son or daughter. It doesn’t 
look like anything the new father 
has ever seen be- 
fore. It takes a little 
adjustment on_ his 
part to cope with 
the fact that this is 
what he has been 


waiting for. 
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Sometimes even a brand new 
mother is momentarily stunned at 
the first sight of her offspring. 
The baby is wrinkled, red and 
bow-legged, not at all the beauti- 
ful child she has expected. It has 
a neck like a little unfledged bird 
that has fallen out of the nest. 
Hesitantly, she asks her doctor if 
everything is all right with this 
baby. Everything is, he assures 
her. Yet, the little thing seems to 
have scarcely any chin and _ its 
hair hangs lank and scrawny, if 
it has any hair at all. Some babies 
are born with little round, bald, 
red heads. Others, due to prenatal 
positions, may have peculiarly 
shaped heads. 

The new baby isn’t any cuter 
than a baby kitten before its little 
blue eyes are open and its fur 
fluffed out. Newborn kittens look 
like drenched rats. Newborn 
babies look like drenched kittens. 

Both the mother and the father 
are reasonably attractive people. 
At least they aren’t doubles for 
Dracula and Frankenstein. They 
are at a loss to understand this 
weakened, shriveled, flame-tinted 
midget. 

Some immediate problems come 
up. At three the afternoon follow- 
ing the infant’s birth, friends and 
relatives will be permitted to visit 
the hospital maternity ward and 
look at this baby through a glass 
show window. 

The father tells the mother and 
the mother tells the father that 
they have a wonderful child. Nei- 
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ther will admit to the other that 
something must be wrong. Per- 
haps the bracelets have become 
mixed: Perhaps the footprints 
were made of the wrong baby. 

In this state of mind, naturally, 
neither the father nor the mother 
has the courage to ask the nurses 
to hide the little tike from the 
people. who will be wanting to 
look it over. New mothers and 
fathers are supposed to fall in- 
stantly and madly in love with 
their offspring, no matter what it 
looks like. It is rank heresy and 
downright traitorous for any new 
parent to think that the newborn 
is no living doll. 

At three on the dot, hordes of 
relatives and friengs of the family 
flock to the hospital to see who 
the new baby looks like. Claims 
are made this way and that and 
sides taken. It is a wonder that the 
waiting rooms of maternity wards 
are not torn asunder by the 
mother’s side of the family versus 
the father’s side. 

In the neutral corner sit the be- 
wildered new father and mother, 
each inclined, at this stage of de- 
velopment, to let the other one’s 
folks take all the honors. They 
don’t want them. 

Little by little the discussions 
pro and con die down and the 
relatives and friends surge into the 
neutral corner where the mother 
and the father are waiting appre- 
hensively. Then a miracle starts 
happening: 

Aunt Annie says: “His eyes 
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aren't as big as my Joey’s eyes. 
Joey has ‘the Crichton eyes!” 

“His eyes are big enough to see 
out of!” the new father snaps, and 
is immediately shocked at him- 
self. Aunt Annie is his favorite 
Aunt. Imagine him taking sides 
with that little old scrap of a baby 
against Aunt Annie? Little old 
Cousin Joey has always been a 
favorite with him too, but right 
now he’d as soon shove Joey out 
the door as not—him and his big 
blue eyes! 

Sister-in-law Dorry gets her pie- 
cutter in. “Darling,” she says to 
her sister, “your baby looks just 
like great Uncle Pat.” 

The new mother all but bursts 
into tears. “He does not!” she 
denies vigorously. “He looks just 
like his father. The only thing he 
has in common with Uncle Pat is 
a red face and all new babies have 
red faces.” 

The new father, who has been 
listening to this outburst with 
some amazement, nearly pops a 
couple of buttons with pride. 
Wow! His wife thinks the baby 
looks like him! Usually, she and 
Dorry agree like identical twins; 
but, if his wife thinks his son 
looks like him in spite of what 
Dorry thinks, then his son looks 
like him. He happens to know that 
his wife considers him a fair-look- 
ing specimen; so maybe he didn’t 
take a good enough look at his 
son. 

“My little son, my little son,” 
he says over and over, tasting the 
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delicious words and getting thrills 
all. up and down his spine and into 
the roots of his hair. Glowingly 
atingle with his new fatherhood, a 
certain fact hits him hard. 

Since late yesterday afternoon 
he has scarcely left this hospital. 

Scarcely anybody knows he has 
a fine new baby son! If he hurries 
he will just have time to get some 
cigars and get to the office before 
closing time. 

He floats out of his wife’s room 
and out of the hospital. For the 
next several days, his feet never 
a anything firmer than cloud 

uff. 

Naturally, the new mother gets 
to see more of the new baby than 
anyone else. She feeds him and 
tries to twist his three little sprigs 
of hair into a curl. When he is 
hungry he has a cute little trick. 
First he nurses a while, then he 
pops his tiny thumb into his 
mouth very quickly. With amused 
tenderness she thinks: Why the 
little seamp. He thinks he is get- 
ting milk out of his own thumb. 

Next visiting hour she tells her 
husband and both of them glisten 
proudly. 

“By golly, what do you know!” 
the father says. “Independent as 
all get out, and only three days 
old today. He’s all right, he is. 
He'll make it!” 

Sure he will make it. God knew 
he’d make it when He gave him 
to that pair of parents. He knew 
the baby would curl his tiny fin- 
gers around his father’s thumb. He 
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knew he would snuggle sleepily 
on his mother’s breast and win 
both of them over so completely 
they wouldn’t trade him for a 
hundred million dollars. 

Within a few weeks the red 
afterglow with which the baby 
was born, fades away. The baby, 
who has a built-in appetite which 
requires refills multiple times a 
day and straight through the 
night, produces a dimple. His 
little blue eyes open wider, al- 
most as wide as Joey’s. He doesn’t 
look like a little naked birdlet any 
more, and his head has grown 
shapely and round. There isn’t a 
cuter baby anywhere in _ this 
whole, wide world. 

When the new father takes his 
turn walking his son in the still of 
the night, he croons him a lullaby 
he learned from his own mother. 
The backgrounds, the cultures of 
two rather alien families start 
blending. 

Oh, the families had been toler- 
ant enough of each other, but se- 
cretly the new father’s folks didn’t 
think the new mother was just the 
girl their son should have married. 
On the other hand, her family was 
mighty certain she should have 
married into a_ less in- 
clined and stuffy gro 

The baby’s “hadn't been 
overwhelmingly fond of her moth- 
er-in-law, but definitely she now 
has to admit that her baby son 
looks like his father, who looks 
like his mother. Automatically, she 
finds herself liking the baby’s pa- 


ternal grandmother better, feeling 
a warmth and a kinship with her. 
Why, once upon a time, she must 
have loved and cuddled her son 
just as the new mother loves and 
cherishes hers. This new baby be- 
longs to both of them, is a part of 
both of them. 

It doesn’t upset the young 
mother any more when this rela- 
tive, or that, points out various 
family resemblances. They are no 
longer two separate families. They 
are one, and it is this wonderful 
baby who has turned the trick. 
He is a part of every single one 
of them, Uncle Pat and Dorry, 
both grandmothers and_ grand- 
fathers and Joey and Aunt Annie. 

Best of all, however, he is un- 
like anyone else who has ever 
lived before in‘ this whole wide 
world. Never before have his 
identical traits and talents been 
assembled in any other person. 
He has an entirely new and excit- 
ing personality. 

He is an enchanting paradox. 
He isn’t exactly like anyone else, 
and yet he is a little like everyone. 
That is why the hospital has to be 
so careful to get tiny foot and 
finger prints on record and why 
an identification bracelet goes on 
every tiny blue-eyed mite before 
he or she leaves the delivery room. 

Babies are the most wonderful 
people. They come under the clas- 
sification of “little children” and 
“of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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FICTIONAL HEROINES 


By Harold Helfer 


ISTED BELOW are thumbnail descriptions of memorable heroines of 
fiction. Do you know who is being described? One of the three 
names listed below the question is the correct one. Can you pick it out? 


1. A plucky widow who lives in a shanty along railroad tracks. 
a. Mrs. Casey b. Mrs. Wiggs c. Mrs. Caudle 


2. <A middle-age British woman who staunchly carries on during war. 
a. Mrs. Miniver b. Lucy Ashton ce. Mrs. Pickwick 


3. She gets lost in a cave with her sweetheart, Tom Sawyer. 
a. Becky Thatcher b. Meg Dods c. May Fielding 


4. A woman who raises herself to a high place in society with her 
good looks, superficial qualities and conniving flirtations. 


a. Jenny Diver b. Donna Julia ce. Becky Sharp 
5. A beautiful Jewess who falls in love with a great knight. 
a. Desdemonia b. Estella c. Rebecca 


6. A tomboyish member of a group of young sisters who spends much 
of her time in an attic writing. 
a. Elizabeth Bennett b. Jo March ce. Lucy Manette 


7. A queen who makes a vow no one shall win her who cannot sur- 
pass her in strength and skill. 
a. Isolde b. Brunhild c. Lady Macbeth 


8. A shy girl who discovers that the man she is going to marry has 
an insane wife. 


a. Sarah Gamp b. Joan Pope ce. Jane Eyre 
9. A lovely daughter of an executioner with whom a king falls in love. 
a. Portia b. Margareta ec. Yum-Yum 
10. The charming invisible daughter of Pantaloon who is the beloved 
of Harlequin. 
a. Maid of Perth b. Columbine c. Calypso 
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11. The beautifdl of Wat who poisons 


her husband. 


a. Christine Mannon b. Scarlett O’Hara ce. Lucrezia Borgia 


12. A beautiful tubercular courtesan who gives up the man she loves 


because she doesn’t want to hurt him. 


a. Lady Godiva to Camille ce. ‘Laura 
13. A pretty girl who always looks on the bright side of everything. 
a. Penelope b. Rosamond ec. Pollyana 
ANSWERS 


1. Mrs. Wiggs (Mrs. Wiggs of 8. 
the Cabbage Patch) 9. 
2. Mrs. Miniver (Mrs. Miniver) 10. 
3. Becky Thatcher (The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer) 11. 
4. Becky Sharp (Vanity Fair) 
5. Rebecca (Ivanhoe) 12. 
6. Jo March (Little Women) 
7. Brunhild (Valkeree) 13. 


Jane Eyre (Jane Eyre) 
Yum-Yum (Mikado) 
Columbine (Italian repertoire 
stock companies) 

Christine Mannon (Mourning 
Becomes Electra) 

Camille (Lady of the Camil- 
les) 

Pollyana (Pollyana) 


Fun With TV 
WANT TO IMPRESS the small fry? Tune in that TV western 


that starts off with the hero drawing his pistol, pointing it in your 
face, and speaking a harsh line or two to indicate what the show 
will be about. Let him have his say, and then command, “Put that 
gun away, you sniveling border rat, or I’ll slap your face!” And, 
unless they change the introduction to that show, he’ll do it. 

— Ralph Reppert in the Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine 


DuriIncG A TV program an orchid was presented to an 82- 
year-old lady as the oldest woman present. Later in the evening 
another elderly lady made her way to the microphone to take part 
in a quiz. Before she began she whispered to the emcee: “I could 
have had that orchid. I was 83 yesterday.” 

“You were?” the emcee exclaimed. “Why didn’t you tell us?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” the lady replied. “My husband is with me — 
and he thinks I’m only 81!” — The Majellan 
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4-1-6! 4X wide! 


5 wide! On Two! 


By 
Dave Warner 


Signals: Football's Double Talk 


ITTING IN the stands or 

‘ even in the envied 

confines of the press- 

box far from the 

playing field, one 
loses the cryptic flavor of football 
— the signals without which there 
would be no plays and perhaps no 
scoring. 

Football players must be as well 
schooled in signals as they are 
physically conditioned to go 60 
minutes if necessary. 

That old chestnut about guards 
being fullbacks with their brains 
knocked out no longer applies. In 
certain situations the linemen must 
be more alert than the backs. 

To the opponent, not to mention 
the casual observer, signals can be 
as confusing as Pig Latin, Stengel- 
ese, legal explanations and any 


imagine. They’re meant to be. 

Football-playing colleges and 
professional teams and _ high 
schools, too, work hard at this 
business of fooling the foe from 
September to New Year’s Day. 

Some coaches command their 
players, especially quarterbacks, to 
study plays in their spare time 
from loose-leaf notebooks just as 
though it were a lesson in trigono- 
metry. 

Meetings on signals and plays 
are held at regular intervals at 
many schools, and players are ex- 
pected to know the answers to all 
questions. 

A small college team may even 
have, to know 40 to 50 plays in- 
cluding variations. Bigger schools, 
of course, have more. 

of the scheme — football scouting 
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— which in itself is a huge factor 
in the game. All pro teams, most 
colleges and some high schools 
have scouting staffs, with many of 
them logging thousands of plane 
and train miles in a season. 

The procedure at most schools 
is for at least one scout to “spy” on 
every opponent in each of its 
games. Since the opponent is fol- 
lowing the same procedure and the 
number of colleges playing foot- 
ball, each with from seven to ten 
games on its schedule, is way up 
in the thousands, well, you get 
some idea of the vast picture. 

Schools make a point of holding 
pressbox space for these scouts, 
and they are treated with every 
courtesy. Where opponents sud- 
denly have been paired together 
with no chance for scouting, like 
in bowl games, schools will ex- 
change films of recent games. 

Army and Navy make a giant- 
sized to-do about scouting one 
another, charting every move. The 
day after they've played a game 
they start getting ready for next 
year. 

Here’s how a typical T-forma- 
tion team tries to deceive the op- 
ponent and maybe the scout: 

In the huddle the quarterback 
will call the play: “4-1-6! 4X wide! 
5 wide! On two!” 

The team will trot back to the 
line of scrimmage, stop, put hands 


nals, “Green | 
Down . . . White... Ready... 
Hut 1... Hut 2.” 
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From a left tackle will come the 
word “Able,” from a right tackle 
“Dog.” The center will snap the 
ball on the count of two. 

Here’s what it all meant: 

The 4-1-6 sequence was the 
play, 4 designated as a handoff - 
series rather than, say, a pitchout 
or option; 1 meant that the num- 
ber 1 back (right halfback) would 
carry the ball and 6 meant that he 
would carry the ball through num- 
ber 6 hole (between tackle and 
guard) on the right side. 

The “4X wide” meant that the 
number 4 back (left half) would go 
wide as a flanker, while the “5 
wide” meant the number 5 end 
(left end) would split wide. “On 
two” meant that the center would 
snap the ball on the count of two. 

The “Able” that came from the 
left side of the line meant nothing, 
except to deceive, since the play 
was directed to the right side. 

The “Dog” from the right side 
was very important. It meant that 
the tackle spotted a situation 
where he was going to need an 
extra special blocking effort to 
make the play work. 

Calling out names of colors also 
is part of the deception with one 
exception. Before the game the 
coach will designate one color, 
which if called out by the quarter- 
back during his signals, means 
that the entire play has been 
switched. 

Say the color for switching has 
been designated as Red. If the 
quarterback calls “Red” during his 
signals, what started out to be an 
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end sweep in the huddle might 
wind up as a quarterback sneak. 

Speaking of switching, an inci- 
dent is remembered where a team 
won a game by goofing on signals. 

Purdue was playing Fordham, 

and it was a scoreless tie late in 
the game, with the Boilermakers 
about 30 yards from the Rams’ 
goal line. 
- The signals called for the Pur- 
due fullback to get the ball, with 
one of the Boilermaker ends as- 
signed to block on the play. 

But the signals got fouled up 
The fullback never got the ball, 
and the blocking end ran into the 
end zone. 

The quarterback, finding him- 
self stuck with the ball, simply 
threw it to the wingman in the end 
zone for a 6-0 Purdue victory. 

By borrowing an _ opponent’s 
play and beating it at its own 
game, Frank Leahy won the big- 
gest game of a gloried coaching 


career. 
' This happened in the Sugar 
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Bowl game of 1941 when Leahy 
was the Boston College coach and 
his team was playing highly- 
favored Tennessee. 

The score was 13-13 when 
Leahy dispatched Charley 
O’Rourke onto the scene. O’Rourke 
hit on three quick passes, moving 
the ball to the Tennessee 24. On 
the next play O’Rourke faked a 
pass, darted through right tackle, 
cut outside and scored standing 
up. Boston College upset Tennes- 
see, 19-13. 

The decisive play was Tennes- 
see’s own fake-pass-and-run copied 
by Leahy from Tennessee game 
movies. He had put the play in two 
days before the game and didn’t 
practice it more than five minutes. 

As a result of that sensational 
bowl game victory, Leahy won ap- 
pointment as the Notre Dame 
coach. 

“If I had lost to Tennessee I 
doubt that Notre Dame would 
have given me another thought,” 
Leahy often has said. 


A MAN was driving on a parkway when his car stalled and he 
discovered that his battery was dead. 
He flagged down a passing driver who was a woman and she 
agreed to give him a push to get the car started. 
, Because his car had an automatic transmission the driver ex- 
plained to the lady, “You'll have to get up to 30 or 35 miles an 
hour in order to get me started.” 
The lady nodded wisely and the stalled driver ‘climbed into 
his car and waited for her to line up behind him. 
He waited. And waited. Then he turned around to see where 


the woman was. 


She was there all right — coming at him 30 to 35 miles an 


‘hour! — The: Liguorian 
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STILL A BAFFLING DISEASE 


More than 250,000 people in the 
United States suffer from MD— 
one of the toughest battlefronts 
in the field of modern medicine 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


Dr. O. A. 


Ar THREE, 
sturdy red- 
cheeked Billy 
Smith won 
first prize 
in a “healthy 
child” contest. 
His father, a physical education 
instructor, was proud of his son’s 
well-developed muscles. But as 
Billy w older and started 
school, he did not excel in sports 
and pele, At play he could not 
esp ep with the bos. A 
playful push would send 
sprawling on the ground, and he 
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Battista 


had more and more difficulty in 
rising. For the past few months 
his mother noticed that he walked 
with a waddle. This was strange 
because he had had a perfectly 
normal gait before this. 

“Billy is at the awkward age,” 
his mother apologized. “He'll get 
over it.” But Billy did not! Soon 
the muscles of his legs grew 
weaker. When he climbed stairs, 
he dragged his feet and pulled on 
the railing with both hands. At 
seven, this promising youngster 
was permanently crippled by 
muscular dystrophy (doctors have 


, Franciscan Fathers, St. John the 
St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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shortened this to “MD”), one of 
medicine’s most baffling enigmas. 

Billy’s case is typical of the way 
MD strikes most often. For ex- 
ample, in the United States alone 
more than 250,000 people suffer 
from muscular dystrophy and at 
least 50 percent are children be- 
tween three and 13. Of these, few 
will reach their teens and most 
will die before reaching maturity. 
The childhood form of MD, by 
far the most prevalent type, af- 
fects three times as many boys 
as girls and is hereditary in 35 
percent of all cases. But as many 
as six children in one family have 
been stricken without warning 
and without previous known fam- 
ily history of the disease! 

What is this mysterious disease 
now popularly known as MD? 
Muscular dystrophy is a chronic 
disease of the muscles. Over a 
period of years the wasting and 
resultant weakening becomes pro- 
gressively apparent and the pati- 
ent is confined to a wheelchair 
and eventually to his bed. 

What is the cause of the pro- 
gressive muscular weakness? Al- 
though the cause is unknown, it 
is universally agreed that there is 
a hereditary basis in most types. 
Furthermore, we believe it results 
from some abnormal chemical 
and metabolic process seldom 
seen in girls. Research in animals 
has indicated quite recently that 
it may be due to faulty meta- 
bolism of the muscles, related to 
their inability to utilize some 


chemical or chemicals related to 
vitamin E. 

There are four main types of 
muscular dystrophy known today. 
Although the majority of cases 
have a great deal in common, 
there are differences which may 
sometimes be important: 

A) Pseudohypertrophic type is 
the most prevalent form, the type 
that killed Billy. It starts in child- 
hood between the ages of three 
and 10; its course is more rapid 
than in any other type. It is hered- 
itary in 35 percent of all cases. It 
affects three times as many males 
as it does females. 

B) Juvenile form — onset in 
childhood or adolescence. Its pro- 
gression is slower, and patients 
may reach middle age. This form 
is hereditary. Males and females 
are equally affected. 

C) Facip-scapulo-humeral form 
— starts in early adulthood and 
first affects the facial muscles, 
shoulders and upper arms. Even- 
tually all muscles may be involved. 

D) Mixed types—group of con- 
ditions with onset between the 
ages of 30 and 50. Not inherited, 
they can strike anyone. The course 
of the disease may be rapid, often 
causing death in five to 10 years. 

Muscular dystrophy is not con- 
tagious. No germ or virus has yet 
been found relative to the ail- 
ment. It has been found in every 
part of the world and in all parts 
of the United States. It may oc- 
cur at any age. 

Victims of MD seldom die of 
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the disease itself. Rather they 
usually die from other diseases, 
primarily those of the respiratory 
tract. It weakens the muscles un- 
til the victim becomes susceptible 
to other diseases. It attacks volun- 
tary muscles, group by group, un- 
til paralysis is complete. In such 
a helpless condition, the victim 
usually falls prey to a respiratory 
disease, such as pneumonia. He is 
unable to cough or sneeze by this 
time and is in danger of death by 
suffocation. 

In a situation typical of mus- 
cular dystrophy such as Billy’s, 
the first real blow falls with the 
diagnosis. The majority of dystro- 
phics are children, and of these 
victims, the majority are boys. 
Thus, the verified diagnosis that 
Billy Smith had muscular dystro- 
phy made its first impact upon 
Billy’s parents. 

They learned that his noticeable 
awkwardness, his slowness in 
climbing and running, the mo- 
ments of strange weakness in his 
hands and fingers, his frequent 
falls were not the result of some 
obscure, temporary disturbance; 
they discovered that these symp- 


‘toms, though they were “like” 


those of a number of familiar 
worrisome but transitory ailments, 
were: in fact those of muscular 
dystrophy. 

Then their anguish was height- 
ened when they learned that no 
eure for the disease was known. 
They were told that the disease 
would grow progressively worse. 


November 


They found that because of the 
disease, Billy's life expectancy was 
tragically shortened. 

What is the usual parents’ reac- 
tion to this chilling verdict? What 
would any parents’ be? 

Some surrender, momentarily 
at least, to complete despair. A 
few reject the diagnosis entirely, 
in a fierce pretense that it just 
isn’t so. Nearly all parents be- 
come desperately protective, and 
demonstrative in their affections. 
The child is apt to become the 
center of the household. He is 
plied with attentions, gifts and 
especially with his favorite dishes, 
desserts and candy. (This psycho- 
logical dislocation is bad for all 
members of the family, and the 
excessive proffer of food, especial- 
ly candy, can be an added danger 
to his health.) 

In Billy’s case, his parents came 
to learn that muscular dystrophy 
was connected with hereditary 
factors, as yet not fully known; 
but it is known that heredity is a 
large element in the incidence of 
the disease. And now, through this 
knowledge, they began to live 


with another daily dread. For | 


Billy had a younger sister, Joan, 
four years old. She had not yet 
shown any of the symptoms that 
developed in Billy, and she may 
never do so. But the Smiths can 
never be sure that tomorrow she 
won't, for there is no test to in- 
dicate the latent presence or ab- 
sence of the disease. 

The complex web of grief, io. 
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disappointment and baffled affec- 
tion that follows in the wake of 
the first shocked knowledge of the 
incidence of this disease must be 
resolved into an intelligent, con- 
sistent attitude, by which the pa- 
tient’s family will thenceforth live. 

The Smiths were told that Billy’s 
entire life had to be lived, now, 
according to a_ different plan. 
They could readily understand 
that his physical activities would 
have to be severely limited, in- 
creasingly so, and the chief haz- 
ards he faced were contractures 
of the limbs, which would curtail 
his activities still more sharply, 
and respiratory diseases, increas- 
ingly dangerous through weaken- 
ing of the chest and abdominal 
muscles. But they were being told, 
at the same time, that Billy must 
have a life that is as nearly normal 
as possible. 

They could readily see that 
Billy, unable to participate fully 
in the active games of his play- 
mates, would be visited by fewer 
and fewer friends. His interests 
would be perceptibly circum- 
scribed. Many dystrophic children 
practically live, day-long, in front 
of the TV screen. The Smiths had 
planned to send Billy to a chil- 
dren’s camp during the summer 
of the year they received the fate- 
ful diagnosis. But the camp they 
originally picked had a staff and 
equipment for normal children 
only. Finding a camp operated 
especially for handicapped young- 


sters, they also learned that dys- 
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trophics were nevertheless barred, 
as representing unknown risks. 
And then—what about Billy’s edu- 
cation? He had, with difficulty, 
managed to keep up with the class 
during his first school year. But 
in the fall his regular classroom 
would be on the second floor. 
Would Billy be able to climb the 
stairs? Take care of himself dur- 
ing fire drills? 

And what about all the years of 
his schooling, mental develop- 
ment, growth to maturity—if he 
lived to reach it? At any given 
age, could he keep up with his 
class, or did dystrophics become 
mentally affected? 

All experiments with this prob- 
lem, and there have been many, 
indicate that the dystrophic child 
is not in the least mentally handi- 
capped because of the disease. 
But there are learning difficulties, 
stemming chiefly from physical 
and emotional handicaps the 
disease imposes, that are being 
studied and must be overcome. 

According to Dr. George G. 
Deaver, Director of Children’s 
Service, New York University- 
Bellevue Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, “The 
physical treatment depends upon 
the child’s ability to perform the 
activities of daily living. In our 
study at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, we 
plot a curve of the patient's ability 
these functional activi- 
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plan a program of treatment and 
follow the progress of the disease. 
For example, at Stage One the 
child walks with a waddling gait 
and can climb stairs. 

“When he needs help to climb 
the stairs, he is in Stage Two, and 
when he can no longer climb 
stairs, but can still raise his body 
from a chair to the standing posi- 
tion, he is in Stage Three. 

“During these three stages 
there is no specific exercise pro- 
gram indicated as the child is 
doing all he is able to do. 


“As the disease progresses from 
Stage Two, specific programs 
must be outlined to prevent disuse 
atrophy and contractures, and 
consideration given to the use of 
braces, lifts, wheel-chairs and 
other supporting aids. 

“There is no drug at this time 
which can arrest, prevent or cure 
muscular dystrophy. Some day, 
through research grants subsidized 
by the Muscular Dystrophy As- 
sociation of America, Inc., and 
other agencies, this disease will be 
doing all he is able to do. 


I) 

“Selfish to the core” 


“There is no cure.” This diagnosis was 
the beginning of two girls’ fight, for themselves 
and for others, against muscular dystrophy 


WHEEL-CHAIR 
CAMP AIG Condensed from The Sign 


Frances Ancker and Cynthia Hope 


N A BRIGHT and beautiful 
Texas morning in 1944, 
two pretty sisters set out 
upon what they thought would be 
a routine visit to their doctor’s of- 
fice. For Sallie and Nadine Woods, 
of Liberty, Texas, the day began 
much like any other morning. The 
girls rose early, attended Mass, 
then breakfasted with their mother 
and their sister, Dell. Dell, who 
had been confined to a wheelchair 
since she was 13, was her usual 
gay self. 

Dell had never allowed the 
limitations of her wheelchair world 
to dull her radiant personality. She 
knew that she suffered from a 
strange and little-understood ma- 


The March, '58 
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lady that crippled, then killed — 
dread muscular dystrophy. From 
childhood, Dell’s movements had 
been retarded, and when she 
reached the fourth grade, she had 
to drop out of school. At 13, un- 
able to walk, she’d resigned her- 
self to spending the remainder of 
her life in a wheelchair. 

Muscular dystrophy was to cost 
Dell Woods her life in late October 
of 1957. But back in that morning 
in 1944, when Nadine and Sallie 
were to visit their doctor to check 
up on the fatigue they’d been feel- 
ing lately, Dell was optimistic. She 
believed, as did Sallie and Nadine, 
that the girls were merely a bit 
rundown and that some simple 
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remedy would set things right 
again. 

At the University of Texas Med- 
ical Branch in Galveston, the doc- 
tor talked to both girls. Their 
symptoms — fatigue and a tired- 
ness of the legs that caused their 
steps to falter a little — were re- 
markably similar. They felt that it 
might be a vitamin deficiency or 
something equally simple but the 
doctor — making out their reports 
— was grave. 

Then at last, when he could put 
it off no longer, the doctor said: “I 
hate to give you my opinion. Be- 
cause, frankly, there isn’t any cure 
for the disease you girls are suffer- 
ing from. We know little or noth- 
ing about what causes it. We know 
that it’s incurable and progressive, 
and that, eventually, it is a killer. 
It attacks children as well as 
adults. Both of you girls are suffer- 
ing from muscular dystrophy.” He 
seemed reluctant to say the rest, 
“The only thing that I or any other 
doctor can tell you to do as things 
stand right now is just to go home 
and try to forget it.” 

As Sallie recalls that day: “There 
aren't words to describe how Na- 
dine and I felt. It wasn’t as if we 
hadn’t known exactly what we 
were in for. We'd watched the sis- 
ter we loved slowly dying of the 
disease this Galveston doctor now 
told us we were suffering from.” 

When Sallie regained her com- 
posure, she said: “But we can't 
just give up, doctor! We still have 
so much to do 


That feeling, rae by the three 
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dystrophy-stricken Woods sisters, 
was to mean the first ray of light 
in a world of darkness for dystro- 
phy sufferers in every corner of the 
world. 

With a deep and genuine sym- 
pathy, the doctor replied: “I’m sor- 
ry. But right now, there’s just 
nothing we can do for muscular 
dystrophy victims.” 

“Maybe,” Sallie points out, “that 
was the real beginning of our big 
fight. Because, you see, we realiz- 
ed that the doctor hadn’t referred 
to us as ‘patients’ the way a doctor 
ordinarily does. Instead, he'd 
spoken of us as ‘victims.’ ” 

The pretty Woods sisters were 
quite unaware then that they be- 
longed to a group of 250,000 
Americans who suffered from mus- 
cular dystrophy — “victims” who 
must then have felt quite as isolat- 
ed and alone as did the Woods 
sisters. 

The girls’ patron saint is St. 
Therese the Little Flower, and 
they prayed to her on that trip 
home. They didn’t know how they 
could fight the vast unknown 
quotient of muscular dystrophy — 
three sisters in a small Texas town, 
faced by a future of slow-creeping 
paralysis. They did not know how 
wheelchair invalids could accomp- 
lish what medical science had not 
yet even dared try. Perhaps St. 
Therese knew the answer to that 
question. 

And if the girls had been grant- 
ed the vision to look ahead, what 
they saw would have seemed little 


short of a miracle: a future that 
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would one day bring the world to 
their wheelchairs; the knowledge 
that they had been directly respon- 
sible for the establishment of five 
muscular dystrophy research pro- 
jects; that they'd win the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of great medical 
authorities, universities, hospitals 
— that they'd be backed by the 
support of such influential national 
celebrities as Ed Sullivan, Roy 
Rogers, Dale Evans; that an entire 
nation would one day maintain a 
24 hour prayer vigil for the suc- 
cess of their cause. 

The idea that was to turn the 
first light on the night world of 
muscular dystrophy came to the 
girls when their hopes were at an 
especially low ebb. They'd been 
on a three-girl campaign to try to 
contact people who suffered from 
muscular dystrophy, hoping that 
by doing so they might discover 
some information that could help 
them. They started out by contact- 
ing every doctor in their area — 
and now they’d run out of names. 
All the inquiries came to nothing. 

Where to go for more help? 
Their inquiries had covered a wide 
area — but what about their own 
medicine cabinet, with its variety 
of bottles marked with the names 
of the giant pharmaceutical com- 
panies? Mightn’t these companies 
— in contact with doctors all over 
the world — have some vital in- 
formation on muscular dystrophy? 
It was a long shot. 

That night the girls wrote let- 
ters to all the pharmaceutical com- 
panies, appealing for information. 
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Time dragged. It was a while be- 
fore the replies began to drift back. 
When they did come in, they 
seemed almost uniformly discour- 
aging. The same blank wall. The 
same lack of information they had 
found elsewhere. 

Then, one day, a letter arrived 
from one of the pharmaceutical 
companies, suggesting that the 
girls get in touch with a doctor at 
the University of Pennsylvania — 
a physician who had expressed a 
deep interest in a muscular dystro- 
phy case he had recently seen. 

Just a faint hope. Little more. 
But the girls followed up on it im- 
mediately. As the doctor who re- 
ceived that letter later explained: 
“Something compelled me _ to 
write.” 

His letter was not an optimistic 
one. For how could any realistic 
doctor, in 1944, possibly be even 
mildly heartening about the para- 
lyzing killer? 

But one line of the letter struck 
a spark that fired the Woods sis- 
ters’ determination. 

Why, the doctor suggested, 
didn’t the girls put some of their 
spare time to use in an effort to 
establish a foundation for muscular 
dystrophy research in their home 
town of Liberty, Texas? 

Sallie, Dell, and Nadine didn’t 
even know if such a venture, hand- 
led by inexperienced fund-raisers 
in a small town, had ever been 
tried before. They didn’t know 
how to go about it. They only 
knew how to give their faith, their 
time, and their courage. 
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Though their strength was ebb- 
ing daily, the girls financed their 
first efforts for the drive by doing 
secretarial work in their home. 
This paid for stationery and vari- 
ous other necessities which were 
vital in the program to create in- 
terest in the movement. 

“How many hours did we work 
to do it?” says Sallie with a 
thoughtful smile. “How many 
hours can you stay awake every 
day?” 

On March 20, 1950, the Woods 
sisters received their charter. The 
National Muscular Dystrophy Re- 
search Foundation was no longer 
a dream — but a reality. 

The three pretty wheelchair sis- 
ters had put into motion the first 
national drive ever to raise funds 
for research in muscular dystrophy. 
Other great drives followed, one 
within a few months: the powerful 
and effective Muscular Dystrophy 
Association of America. 

It was just after the girls got 
their charter and started in on the 
biggest battle — that of making 
the public see the desperate need 
of their cause — that a stranger 
came to see them one day at their 
home in Liberty. Their visitor was 
a Dominican missionary, and the 
girls asked him to pray for the suc- 
cess of their foundation. 

“Every day,” he promised the 
girls, “I'll remember your work in 
my prayers.” 

Shortly afterward, the Domini- 
can missionary left Liberty, and 
the girls never could find him 
again, although they often thought 
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of the kind man and his promise to 
pray for their cause, 

It was some years later that the 
girls next heard of the Dominican 
missionary. 

The National Muscular Dystro- 
phy Research Foundation of Lib- 
erty, Texas, by then known all over 
the nation, had enlisted the aid of 
Houston firemen, members of Lo- 
cal 341, and their auxiliary to team 
up in an all-out drive to raise 
funds to fight muscular dystrophy. 

One thousand firemen in a 
house-to-house campaign were 
soliciting for the drive. One fire- 
man was met at the door of a 
house by a man who gave him a 
quick, “Sorry, but I already con- 
tribute to too many other drives. 
I've just given the Red Cross and 
the March of Dimes donations, 
and ...” The fireman stood brac- 
ed for a refusal, when suddenly he 
heard someone speak from the liv- 
ing room. The voice said, “You 
know — the foundation started by 
those three Woods sisters up in 
Liberty, Texas.” 

In a moment, the man who had 
spoken from the living room was 
at the door. He said, “Here, let 
me contribute something to the 
drive. It’s very close to my heart. 
I promised the Woods sisters sev- 
eral years ago that I'd pray for 
their foundation. How is it doing?” 

The fireman explained that the 
little foundation already had an 
inspiring record. He told the man 
who'd asked that the foundation 
had led to the establishment of a 
five-year, $250,000 research pro- 
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ject sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch 
and the Foundation at Liberty, 
Texas; that further work on mus- 
cular dystrophy research was now 
taking place at Baylor University 
College of Medicine in the Texas 
Medical Center at Houston; that 
the foundation had a research pro- 
gram under way at Trinity Univer- 
sity in San Antonio, Texas; that it 
had sponsored a grant for research 
at the University of Texas Bio- 
chemical Institute at Austin, 
Texas; that a graduate of Harvard 
Medical school and of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology had 
been appointed through the efforts 
of the Foundation to act as co- 
ordinator of the first research unit 
of its kind in the nation — a unit 
in which research was, for the 
first time, co-ordinated. 

The stranger gave the fireman 
a heart-warming smile. “Then my 
prayers have helped,” he said. 

o are you?” the fireman 
wanted to know. 
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a Dominican missionary,” 
the man said. “I think,” he said, 
“that Ill get in my car and drive 
up to Liberty and congratulate the 
Woods sisters.” 

Unfortunately, the girls were in 
Houston that day — in connection 
with the work being done by fire- 
men on the drive, and so they miss- 
ed their good friend. 

If Nadine and Sallie Woods win 
the great fight that they started, 
that time may not be too far off. 
The work that began from three 
wheelchairs is well under way. 

On the highway that leads into 
Liberty, Texas, there is now a sign 
that reads: 

You are entering Liberty, Texas, 
home of the National Muscular 
Dystrophy Foundation. 

It might well read instead: You 
are entering Liberty, Texas, home 
of the Woods sisters, where you 
will find hope and courage and 
where you will see, first-hand, the 
kind of faith that moves moun- 
tains. 


As They See It 


Last SuNpDAyY after Mass my wife and I and our five-and-a-half- 
year-old son, Jimmy, were speaking to our pastor in the church 
yard when my wife commented favorably on his sermon, the theme 
of which was “Avoidance of Sin and Temptation.” 

The pastor then asked Jimmy what he thought of the ser- 


“Well, Father, I guess I liked it all right but I don’t know 
much about sinning.” Then his face brightened and he added: “But 
I’m learning from mommy and daddy all the time.” 


— Victor J. Lynn in Grail 


(Sa 
mon. 
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of Special, to Fanart 


TOO YOUNG, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson, 
N. J. 15 cents. 

This booklet aims to help par- 
ents help their sons decide about 
a vocation, specifically a religious 
vocation. It does not high pres- 
sure them into sending a son to 
the seminary. It is not an adver- 
tisement for any particular reli- 
gious order. 

Parents whose boy wants to at- 
tend a prep seminary are advised 
to invest their 15 cents in this 
first-class pamphlet. 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE, 
John J. Kane, Fides Publishers, 
744 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
$2.95. 

This book is divided into three 
sections: “Getting Along To- 
gether,” “Working Together,” and 
“Building Together.” Through- 
out the author emphasizes the 
need for Togetherness in mar- 
riage. The book is written with 
simplicity and beauty. 


CHAPLAIN IN GREY: ABRAM 
RYAN, H. J. Heagney, P. J. Ken- 
edy and Sons, 12 Barclay St., New 
York 8, N. Y. $2.50. 

Father Ryan is best known for 
his poems, “The Conquered Ban- 
ner” and “The Sword of Robert 
Lee.” As a Chaplain in the Civil 
War he served the Confederates 
but ministered to soldiers on both 
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sides. This, his first biography, is 
suitable for teen-agers. 


COLUMBUS AND THE NEW 
WORLD, August Derleth, Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

The tale of Christopher Colum- 
bus is one of faith and greatness. 
This particular version is recom- 
mended for junior and senior high 
school students. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S THREE 
CROWNS, Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

Elizabeth, an elfin-small Hun- 
garian Princess was betrothed in 
her cradle to Louis, a tall, blond 
German. From the start the chil- 
dren loved each other. God helped 
Louis develop into a fine young 
man capable of comprehending 
the depths of spirituality of his 
child-wife, and of protecting her. 
Against the background of med- 
ieval pomp and chivalry, the two 
lived a life of great happiness— 
for Elizabeth, though holy, loved 
dancing, parties, and the festivities 
of the period. But then at 27 Louis 
went off to the Crusades and died 
on the way. His 22-year-old widow 
was evicted from the palace. In 
poverty and humiliation she found 
the sanctity for which she had 
searched throughout her lifetime. 
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She died at 24 and, nine years 
later, was canonized in the pres- 
ence of her own children. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: AL- 
FRED E. SMITH, W. G. Schofield, 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay 
St., New York 8, N. Y. $2.50. 

“I thank God that He permitted 
me to be born in His country—the 
United States of America.” Al 
Smith, the Happy Warrior who 
was considered a first-rate Gover- 
nor of New York, ‘lost the Presi- 
dency but he never lost his gen- 
uine American spirit, his patrio- 
tism, and his fundamental belief 
in humanity. This intriguing story 
of an honest politician should be 
an inspiration especially to boys. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS, 
Norman Painting, Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1434 W. 5ist St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. $2.50. 

In 1953 the producers of the 
B.B.S. Children’s Hour made the 
amazing decision to broadcast a 
series of “Stories of the Saints” by 
Norman Painting. The stories were 
portrayed in a dramatic but real- 
istic fashion. As a result the series 
proved so popular and met with 
such wide appreciation that publi- 
cation in book form was proposed. 
The original broadcast form has 
been adhered to as closely as pos- 
sible and the result has been a 
series of dramatically told tales of 
the lives of St. Catherine of Sien- 
na, St. Richard, St. Eustace and 
St. Philip Neri. 


PROMISED IN CHRIST, Grail- 
ville Publications, Loveland, Ohio. 
35 cents. 


This pamphlet is offered in re- 
sponse to requests for simple pro- 
cedures to follow at a formal be- 
trothal and the crowning of a 
bride on the eve of her wedding. 


THE CHURCH BLESSES 
MOTHERHOOD, Grailville Publi- 
cations, Loveland, Ohio. 25 cents. 

The Prayer Hour for an expec- 
tant mother, blessing of a mother 
after childbirth, and notes on the 
Sacrament of Baptism are printed 
with the aim of showing women 
ways and means of reaching for 
feminine fulfillment by giving, 
sharing, and sacrificing themselves 
in real motherhood. 


THE SAINTS AND OUR CHIL- 
DREN, Mary Reed Newland, P.J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay St., 
New York 8, N.Y. $3.95. 

In this charming book Mrs. New- 
land, author of The Year and Our 
Children and We and Our Chil- 
dren, indicates real-life methods 
of training youngsters to sanctity 
by giving them saints for ideals. 
We all know the good old-fash- 
ioned method whereby children 
learn an interest in holiness by 
listening to the lives of saints. 
But Mrs. Newland, mother of sev- 
en children, is still more practi- 
cal. She has written this book for 
parents to show them exactly how 
incidents from the lives of God’s 
holy ones can be used in every- 
day situations of child-rearing. 
Parents will find this book many 
times more useful than most of 
the current magazine articles on 
child psychology. 


A SAINT A DAY, Rev. Berch- 
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mans Bittle, O.F.M. Cap., Bruce 
a Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

.00. 

Illustrating the democracy of 
sanctity, Father Bittle has written 
a short sketch of one saint com- 
memorated on each day of the 
year. This galaxy of God’s greatest 
includes king and peasant, priest 
and cardinal, rich man and poor. 
Ten minutes reading time covers 
each life, and the reading is al- 
ways interesting. Two lists at the 
back of the book provide names of 
other saints not included in the 
sketches, patron saints for various 
occupations, and the names of 
those saints who are invoked in 


special cases. 


ANNE DE GUIGNE, M. D. Poin- 
senet, translated by Fergus Mur- 
phy, Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd., 
29 Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland, 
10/6. 

This splendid biography of an 
il-year-old French child who, hav- 
ing died in 1922, has already been 
officially given the title Servant 
of God is, actually, a commentary 
on the powerful operation of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. At the 
age of five the little girl made her 
first Holy Communion, and was 
confirmed shortly thereafter. At 
that time the Holy Spirit took pos- 
session of her soul, and, in a mar- 
vellous manner, developed in the 
youngster a sanctity distinguished 
by the prudence and insight of an 
adult. This life makes an interest- 
ing theological story. 


CAMEO OF ANGELA, S. M. 
Johnston, Franciscan Herald Press, 
1434 W. 5ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
$3.50. 


Although Angela: Merici lived 
500 years ago, she is modern 
enough to face life today with as 
much charm as her daughters, the 
Ursuline Order which she founded. 
Angela was born into troubled 
times in an era when all religious 
orders of women were strictly 
cloistered. Yet, in the midst of 
turmoil, she dreamed of women 
who would teach the young to love 
God by an active apostolate and, 
in so doing, she made of her com- 
pany a forerunner of the active 
congregations of women. 


BROTHER AND SISTER 
SAINTS, Rev. Martin P. Harney, 
S. J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 
Marshall St., Paterson, N. J. $2.00. 

Father Harney has given us 
charming pictures of brothers and 
sisters who became saints together. 
The book is divided into four sec- 
tions: the story of Mary and Mar- 
tha is re-told in In the Gospel. Sec- 
tion II discusses Martyrs Crowned 
Together in the First Persecu- 
tions; Section III, Church Fathers 
and Their Sisters; Section IV, 
Monks and Nuns, Missionaries 
and Confessors. The number of 
brother-sister saints, and their 
varied character, surprises the 
reader. 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Kenneth R. Benson, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. $5.25. 

Forty illustrated craft projects, 
complete with the step-by-step pro- 
cedures necessary for the comple- 
tion of each project, are described. 
The elementary teacher—sister or 
lay person—will gratefully love a 
present of this book. 
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FREVIE W 
of the DECEMBER issue 


It was just a year ago, in the December, 1957 issue, that 
Irene Boyd first told about her family moving a few doors 
from the parish rectory. What happened when her 10 chil- 
dren decided to meet their neighbors made for some hilarious 
reading. Well, by this time the clergy are beginning to 
get a little used to the Boyd kids. But there are still in- 
cidents that make Mrs. Boyd wish they were living else- 
where. And Mrs. Boyd tells about them next month in 
“The Kids and the Clergy.” 


Naturally, no December issue could be complete without 

Christmas articles. We will have several, including a fan- 

tasy by Lucile Hasley and the story of what happened to 
a Tennessee sailor who found himself in a strange town in Ari- 
zona on Christmas Eve. You will also learn the origin of the 
best known secular poem dealing with Christmas, “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.” 


How to prepare an older child for the arrival of a new baby can 
be a problem. You have to watch out for and ed to overcome 
what the sociologists call “sibling jealousy.” But this really isn’t 
as difficult as it might seem. See what one woman learned about 
this problem in the article “Jonathan and the New Baby.” 


“Father Knows Best” is one of the best family television shows 
ever produced. The success of this program is due, in no small 
measure, to the realistic acting of Jane Wyatt. Jane received an 
emmy for her acting this past year. Find out more about Jane, 
her family and career in our next month’s issue. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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21 Lovely Christmas Cards 


only $1.00... 


The exclusive assortment of Christmas cards by Our Sunday 
Visitor this year represents the highest possible quality at the 
lowest possible price. The low $1.00 sales price is possible only 
because of volume sales to our readers. 


OSV Christmas cards are printed in full color on excellent 

paper. The size of the cards represents the very latest trend in 

card design. The inside messages are short and sincere ex- 
ressions of your good wishes for both Christmas and the New 
ear. 


Your friends will appreciate the thoughtfulness and 
good taste of the OSV cards received in your name. 
These truly Catholic cards will merit a place of honor 
in their homes. 


These attractive cards cannot be duplicated at a sales price 
of only $1.00. This low price also includes white wove mailing 


envelopes and the postage charges on the boxes delivered to 
your home. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. FDI 
Christmas Card Department, Huntington, Indiana . 
Please send ________ boxes of your exclusive 1958 assortment of Christmas 
cards. My remittance of $ is enclosed. 

Name 


Address 
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